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HE triumph of the arms of the 
United States in the war with 
Mexico not only enhanced the 

glory of its flag and increased the 
national domain by 1,0c0,o0o square 
miles of territory, but the results that 
flowed from it gave a great and be- 
nign impetus to human progress 
throughout the civilized world. By 
the treaty of Guadaloupe Hidalgo, 
signed on February 2, 1848, Mexico, 
in consideration of the payment of 
$15,000,000, ceded to the United 
States the vast region out of which 
have since been organized the States 
of California, Colorado, Montana, 
Nevada, Utah, and the territories of 
Arizona and New Mexico, now on the 
eve of being ushered into statehood. 
By that cession the world’s great 
treasure -—house was unlocked, and 
many billions of dollars in gold and 
silver put in circulation through all 
the channels of commerce. 
California, until then secluded and 
barred against all productive enter- 
prise for more than three hundred 
years under the hermit rule of Spain 


and Mexico, had her golden gate 
flung wide open by the triumphant 
sword of the great republic, and 
through it entered the enterprising 
adventurers of every land as fast as 
the winds and the throbbing engines 
could propel their ships across the 
seas. 

Where but late the silence of a vast 
solitude was broken only by the mis- 
sion bell, sounding the angelus at 
noon, or the voice of the monk chant- 
ing his vesper hymn at the fall of 
evening, there resounded the hum of 
varied useful industries. The dim 
trails of wandering Indians were con- 
vetted into the thronged streets of 
populous cities, whose marts of busi- 
ness gathered tributes from opulent 
streams of commerce that flowed into 
them not only from Europe and 
America, but from 
‘‘Where the gorgeous East with richest 

hand 

Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and 

gold.”’ 

It was a noble distinction to be 
deemed the most distinguished soldier 


* Begun in THE PETERSON MAGAZINE for March. 
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of a war so beneficent in its influence 
upon the prosperity of the United 
States and the general welfare of 
mankind, and that Robert E. Lee 
well earned that distinction was at- 
tested by the judgment of his great 
commander, and the concurrent opin- 
ion of his gallant companions in arms. 

In no military establishment in Eu- 
rope was promotion so slow as in the 
old United States Army. It was 
noted for its ‘‘ silver-topped’’ subal- 
tern officers ; hence it was that Lee, 
notwithstanding the fame achieved 
by him in the Mexican War, was still 
at its termination holding the rank 
of Captain of Engineers, his distin- 
guished services being recognized 
only by his having conferred upon 
him the honorary title of brevet-col- 
onel. 

General] Grant in his Memoirs notes 
that he was himself a victim of that 
unwise system, which was exempli- 
fied by a long list of venerable com- 
pany officers. Although he received 
honorable mention for gallant con- 
duct in the report of every battle of 
that war, yet his only promotion was 
from a second to a first lieutenancy. 

The following letter, written by 
Lee at the close of the war from Ar- 
lington to his brother, Sydney Smith, 
then a lieutenant in the navy, pre- 
sents a realistic picture of the home- 
coming of the soldier from ‘“‘ the big 
wars that make ambition virtue,’’ and 
illustrates his character as a Christian 
gentleman and affectionate husband, 
father, and brother. 


‘* Here I am once again, my dear Smith, 
perfectly surrounded by Mary and her pre- 
cious children, who seem to devote them- 
selves to staring at the furrows in my face 
and the white hairs in my head. It is not 
surprising that I am hardly recognizable to 
some of the young eyes around me, and per- 
fectly unknown to the youngest ; but some 
of the older ones gaze with astonishment 
and wonder at me, and seem at a loss to 
reconcile what they see and what was pic- 
tured in theirimaginations. I find them, too, 
much grown and all well, and I have much 
cause for thankfulness and gratitude to that 
good God who has once more united us. 

‘‘I was greeted on my arrival by your 
kind letter, which was the next thing to see- 
ing you in person. I wish I could say when 
I shall be able to visit you, but Ias yet know 
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nothing of the intention of the Department 
concerning me, and cannot now tell what 
my movements will be. 

‘** You say I must let you know when I am 
ready to receive visitors. Now! Have you 
any desire to see the celebration of the 
Fourth of July? Bring Sis. Nannie and the 
little ones ; I long to see you all. 

‘‘T only arrived yesterday after a long 
journey up the Mississippi, which route I 
was induced to take for the better accommo- 
dation of my horse, as I wished to spare her 
as much annoyance and fatigue as possible, 
she already having undergone so much suf- 
fering in my service. I landed her at Wheel- 
ing, and left her to come over with Jim.”’ 


Upon the expiration of his leave of 
absence, in the autumn of 1848, he 
was ordered to Baltimore to construct 
a system of defences for the harbor 
of that important commercial city. 
He was engaged on that duty for 
nearly four years, and it is worthy of 
being noted, in proof of his skill and 
thoroughness, that the works he then 
planned and constructed are still 
deemed all-sufficient to cover every 
approach to that vital point, when 
provided with the heavy ordnance 
requisite to cope with that floating 
steel fortress, the modern armored 
battleship. 

In 1852 he was appointed Superin- 
tendent of the United States Military 
Academy at West Point, a position 
which at that date could be held only 
by an officer of the Engineer Corps. 
During his superintendency his eldest 
son, George Washington Custis Lee, 
a gentleman and a soldier in every 
way worthy of his race, and of the 
historic baptismal names that he 
bears, graduated at the Academy. 
He bore off the first honor in a class 
that numbered forty-six, the same 
number as that in which his father 
graduated twenty-five years before 
him. I may here properly correct an 
error which, through inadvertence, 
crept into a former article of this 
series, in which it was stated that 
Mercer, of Georgia, graduated first 
in Robert E. Lee’s class at West 
Point, when it should have been 
stated that the first honor man was 
Charles Mason, of New York. 

Lee’s administration during the 
three years that he held that post was 
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GENERAL CUSTIS LEE, 


commended for its efficiency by three 
successive Boards of Visitors in their 
reports to the Secretary of War. In 
February, 1855, he was appointed 
lieutenant-colonel of the Second Cav- 
alry, the colonel of which was that 
illustrious soldier, Albert Sidney 
Johnston, whose death at the moment 
that he had effected a complete sur- 
prise of General Sherman’s army at 
Shiloh, alone saved the Federal force 
from a disastrous and decisive defeat. 
The junior major of the regiment was 
that ideal American officer, George 
H. Thomas, now deservedly known 
to history as ‘‘ The Rock of Chicka- 
mauga,’’ where the wave of Confed- 
erate victory that had swept away all 


else in its path was broken on his 
steady line. 

Colonel Lee in the following letter, 
written to his wife from Jefferson 
Barracks, Mo., on July 1, 1855, graphi- 
cally describes a specimen of the raw 
material that was sent to him at that 
camp of instruction to be cast into 
good form as a United States cavalry- 
man. It will be seen also that the 
deep Christian piety that ever ran 
like a thread of gold through the 
whole warp and woof of his life shines 
through this epistle : 


“*... The chaplain of the post, a Mr. Fish, 
is now absent ; he is an Episcopalian clergy- 
man, and well spoken of. We have there- 
fore not had service since I have been here. 
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‘*The church stands out among the trees, 
grotesque in its form and ancient in its ap- 
pearance. I have not been in it, but am 
content to read the Bible and prayers alone, 
and I draw much comfort from their hol 
ag and merciful promises. Though 
eeling unable to follow the one, and truly 
unworthy of the other, I must still pray to 
that glorious God without whom there is no 
help, and with whom there is no danger. 
That He may guard and protect you all, and 
more than supply to you my absence, is my 
daily and constant prayer. 

‘‘I have been busy all the week superin- 
tending and drilling recruits. Not a stitch 
of clothing has as yet arrived for them, 
though I made the necessary requisition for 
it to be sent here more than two months ago 
in Louisville. Yesterday at muster I found 
one of the late arrivals in a dirty, tattered 
shirt and pants, with a white hat and shoes 
and other garments to match. I asked him 
why he did not put on clean clothes. He 
said he had none. I asked him if he could 
not wash and mend those. He said he had 
nothing else to put on. I then told him to 
go down to the river immediately after mus- 
ter, wash his clothes, and sit on the bank 
and watch the passing steamboats till they 
dried, and then mend them. This morning 
at inspection he looked as proud as possible, 
stood in the position of a soldier, with his 
little fingers on the seams of his pants, his 
beaver cocked back, and his toes sticking 
through his shoes, but his skin and solitary 
two garments clean. 

‘“‘ He grinned very happily at my compli- 
ments. I have got a fine puss, which was 
left me by Colonel Sumner. He was edu- 


cated by his daughter, Mrs. Jenkins, but is 
too fond of getting up on my lap and on my 
bed ; he follows me all about the house, and 
stands at the door in an attitude of defiance 
to all passing dogs.”’ 


The Second Cavalry was ordered 
to Fort Mason, in Western Texas, in 
October, 1855, but Lee did not rejoin 
it there until April of the following 
year, having been detached on court- 
martial duty. 

The following letter, written by 
him to Mrs. Lee soon after the close 
of the exciting Presidential campaign 
of 1856, in which the Republican 
party for the first time placed in the 
field a candidate for the office of 
President of the United States (John 
C. Fremont), is remarkable as show- 
ing that although Lee was a slave- 
holder, he was in principle opposed 
to the institution of slavery, and re- 
garded it as an evil that time would 
surely eliminate from our industrial 
system, to the great advantage of 
both races in the South, especially the 
whites. 


‘Fort Brown, TEXAs, 
December 27, 1856. 

‘“ The steamer has arrived from New Or- 
leans bringing full files of papers and gen- 
eral intelligence from the ‘States.’ The 
steamer brought the President’s message to 
Congress and the reports of the various 
heads of Departments, so that we are now 
assured that the Government is in operation 
and the Union in existence. Not that I had 
any fears to the contrary, but it is satisfac- 
tory always to have facts to go on ; they re- 
strain supposition and conjecture, confirm 
faith, and bring contentment. 

‘*T was much pleased with the President’s 
message and the report of the Secretary of 
War. The views of the President* on the 
domestic institutions of the South are truth- 
fully and faithfully expressed. In this en- 
lightened age there are few, I believe, but 
will acknowledge that slavery as an institu- 
tion is a moral and political evil in any coun- 
try. Itis useless to expatiate on its disad- 
vantages. I think it, however, a greater 
evil to the white than to the black race, and 
while my feelings are strongly interested in 
behalf of the latter, my sympathies are 
stronger for the former. The blacks are im- 
measurably better off here than in Africa, 
morally, socially, and physically. The pain- 
ful discipline they are undergoing is neces- 
sary for their instruction as a race, and I 


* General Franklin Pierce, of New Hamp- 
shire. 
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hope will prepare and lead them to better 
things ow long their subjection may be 
necessary is known and ordered by a wise 
and merciful Providence. Their emancipa- 
tion will sooner result from a mild and melt- 
ing influence than from the storms and con- 
tests of fiery controversy. This influence, 
though slow, is sure. The doctrines and 
miracles of our Saviour have required nearl 
two thousand years to convert but a nave | 
part of the human race, and even among 
Christian nations what gross errors still exist ! 

‘* While we see the course of the final abo- 
lition of slavery is onward, and we give it 
the aid of our prayers and all justifiable 
means in our power, we must leave the prog- 
ress as well as the result in His hands who 
sees the end, and who chooses to work by 
slow things, and with whom a thousand 
years are butasasingle day. The abolition- 
ist must know this, and must see that he has 
neither the right nor the power of operating 
except by moral means and suasion, and if 
he means well to the slave, he must not cre- 
ate angry feelings in the master. That al- 
though he may not approve the mode by 
which it pleases Providence to accomplish its 
purpose, the result will ever be the same ; 
that the reason he gives for interference in 
what he has no concern holds good for every 
kind of interference with our neighbors 
when we disapprove their conduct. Is it 
not strange that the descendants of those 
Pilgrim Fathers who crossed the Atlantic to 
preserve the freedom of their opinion have 
always proved themselves intolerant of the 
spiritual liberty of others ?”’ 


For nearly three years after the 
date of that letter Lee’s career was 
uneventful, he being engaged with 
his regiment in the inglorious though 
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important service of checking Indian 
raids upon the settlements along the 
western border of Texas. 

He returned to his home at Arling- 
ton early in October, 1859, on a short 
leave of absence, for which he had 
applied in order to perform certain 
duties imposed upon him as the sole 
executor of the last will of his father- 
in-law, Colonel G. W. P. Custis, who 
had died in 1857. He was enjoying 
needed rest “‘ under his vine and un- 
der his fig-tree,’’ when he was called 
upon to confront an event that marked 
an epoch in the history of the country. 

On the morning of October 17 he 
received an order direct from the Ad- 
jutant-General of the Army to report 
without delay to the Secretary of 
War. On his arrival at the Depart- 
ment he was informed by that officer 
that intelligence had been received 
that a body of forty or fifty armed 
men had on the previous night taken 
forcible possession of the United 
States arsenal at Harper’s Ferry, Va, 
with the apparent object of inciting 
an insurrection among the slaves, 
whom they were reported to have or- 
ganized and armed to the number of 
seven hundred or more. He was 
thereupon ordered to proceed at once 
by railroad to Harper’s Ferry in com- 
mand of three companies of marines, 
that were to report to him under the 
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command of Colonel Harris of that 
corps, for the purpose of retaking the 
arsenal and capturing the lawless in- 
vaders, as well as giving any needed 
protection to the inhabitants of that 
section. He was further informed 
that three companies of artillery were 
on their way from Fortress Monroe, 
with orders to report to him for duty. 

Colonel Lee arrived at Harper’s 
Ferry on the evening of the same 
day, and ascertained that on the night 
before (Sunday), at about nine 
o’clock, a body of about thirty armed 
men had taken possession of the ar- 
senal, and were then occupying the 
Government engine house, a strong 
stone building, where they held as 
prisoners nine or ten citizens, includ- 
ing the superintendent and paymaster 
of the arsenal. 

Among the prisoners was Colonel 
Clark Lewis Washington, a grand- 
nephew of George Washington. 
They took from Colonel Washing- 
ton’s house when they captured him 
the sword presented by Frederick the 
Great to General Washington in 1785, 
which bore upon its jewelled hilt the 
inscription, ‘‘ From the oldest soldier 
in Europe, to the greatest soldier in 
the world.”’ 

Soon after they had taken posses- 
sion of the arsenal, which they did 
without encountering any resistance, 
it being, strangely enough, without 
a military guard, a band of ten of 
their number, well armed, entered 
the Wager Hotel in the town and de- 
manded that the landlord should at 
once prepare and send to the arsenal 
‘*a good supper for forty-five men,” 
on pain of death if he refused com- 
pliance with the demand, which they 
made in the name of their captain, 
whose name they gave as “‘S. C. An- 
derson.’’ The landlord, although he 
had formerly served in the navy, and 
was much disgruntled by the sudden 
and unwonted exaction made upon 
his provision locker, was not prepared 
to ‘* repel boarders’’ who were so able 
to enforce their orders, and he fur- 
nished the suppers. 

On the same night the invaders 
took possession of the Baltimore and 
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Ohio Railroad bridge that spanned 
the Potomac River at that point, and 
seized upon the passenger train bound 
for Washington, to prevent intelli- 
gence of their acts being conveyed to 
the authorities there. For the same 
reason they had cut all the telegraph 
wires. The first blood shed was that 
of a slave, John Haywood, the porter 
of the Wager Hotel, who was shot on 
the bridge, he having refused to join 
the raiders, and refusing to halt when 
ordered not to cross the bridge. 

On the following morning a shot 
fired from the engine: house killed 
Mr. Fountain Beckham, the estima- 
ble mayor of the town of Harper's 
Ferry, as he stepped out of his own 
door. A little later Mr. George 
Turner, a graduate of West Point, 
who was planting in the vicinity, was 
killed by a rifle-shot from the same 
source, as he was riding into town 
with his gun across his saddle. 

Not more swiftly did the bearer of 
the fiery torch that summoned the 
Highland clans to battle in the olden 
days of Scottish wars speed with his 
deadly signal of fate and fear than 
did the mounted messengers, who 
bore throughout the surrounding 
country the startling news of the 
strange and bloody invasion of that 
but late quiet spot. Armed citizens 
quickly gathered from all quarters to 
defend the terrorized town, and to 
give battle to the invaders. Two in- 
fantry companies of State troops ar- 
rived that afternoon from Martins- 
burgand Shepardstown. The former 
advanced upon the force in the en- 
gine house, but were repulsed with a 
loss of two killed and three wound- 
ed. The latter company charged and 
drove back the party holding the 
bridge, killing four of them. a 
Colonel Lee's arrival with the ma- 
rines that night both companies ten- 
dered their services to assault the po- 
sition held by the raiders, but the 
offer was declined, Colonel Lee stat- 
ing that the issue was one between 
the United States and the lawless 
body of men who had virtually made 
war upon the Government by their 
forcible seizure of its arsenal and the 
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capture and imprisonment 
of its officers. 

At about ten o’clock on 
the morning of October 
18 Colonel Lee sent Lieu- 
tenant J. E. B. Stuart 
(afterward the renowned 
Confederate cavalry com- 
mander) with a white flag 
to demand the instant 
surrender of the armed 
force occupying the en- 
gine house on the arsenal 
grounds. The door was 
opened as he approached 
it, and he was-met by a 
stalwart man, tall in sta- 
ture, and apparently about 
fifty odd years of age. 

Stuart had served in 
Kansas during the fierce 
struggle in that territory 
between the Free State 
men and the so-called Bor- 
der Ruffians of Missouri, 
and knew by sight the 
leading actors in the tragic 
scenes of that section. He 
was therefore surprised to 
find himself confronted, 
not by one S. C. Anderson, 
which was the declared 
name of the commander of 
the raiders, but by a fa- 
mous character on the Western fron- 
tier who was personally well known 
to him, and the lieutenant’s: first 
words to him were : 

‘‘Are you not, sir, Captain John 
Brown, of Kansas, known as John 
Brown of Ossawattomie ?’’ 

The answer: was: ‘“‘ Yes, I have 
sometimes been called by that name.’ 

Stuart then made the demand fora 
surrender of the armed body in the 
building to the United States troops 
in its front under the command of 
Colonel Lee, giving the assurance 
that if they surrendered they would 
be protected from mob violence and 
have a fair trial in the courts of the 
United States. Brown refused to ac- 
cede to the demand, and proposed 
that he and his ‘‘ band,’’ as he termed 
his force, should be allowed to leave 
the engine house and cross the bridge 
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CAPTAIN JOHN BROWN. 


to the Maryland side, taking his pris- 
oners with him as hostages, he to re- 
lease them upon crossing the bridge, 
and that he should not be pursued 
until he had arrived at the second 
toll-gate on the Baltimore turnpike, a 
point distant about half a mile from 
the arsenal. He added, ‘‘I demand 
this chance to fight you in the 
open.”’ 

Colonel Washington and the other 
prisoners, strange to relate, urged 
that _Brown’s proposition should be 
accepted, stating that they had no 
fear that he would harm then. 

Lieutenant Stuart replied that he 
would lay it before Colonel Lee, but 
expressed the opinion that it would 
be rejected. Upon his reporting 
Brown’s refusal to surrender and the 
counter proposition, Colonel Lee at 
once ordered fifty marines forward to 
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the assault under the immediate com- 
mand of Lieutenant Greene. 

Two of the strongest preceded the 
assaulting column with heavy sledge 
hammers to break in the door, which, 
however, failed to yield to repeated 
blows, being secured on the inside by 
a heavy iron bar and large ropes 
stretched across it from the door 
posts. 

Colonel Lee then ordered up twenty 
additional marines with a stout foriy- 
foot ladder, which they used as a bat- 
tering-ram, and the door fell at the 
second blow. A hot fire was ex- 
changed for a few seconds, when the 
marines charged through the door- 
way, and the survivors of John 
Brown’s band yielded themselves up 
at the point of the bayonet. 

Brown fired the last shot, and then 
clubbed his rifle, but was cut down 
by Lieutenant Greene, and was also 
bayoneted through the left shoulder 
and in both thighs. The force in the 
engine house consisted of seventeen 
whites and three negroes, two of the 
latter being from Ohio, and the third, 
the only slave who joined the insur- 
rectionists, was killed in the attack, 
and twelve of the whites, among them 
Brown’s son, were also slain. Two 
of the marines were killed and six 
wounded. 

Colonel Lee entered the building 
with a surgeon of the marine corps as 
soon as the firing ceased. He had 
Brown and the wounded men of his 
band removed into a large room in 
the arsenal, and good cots and the 
best surgical attendance provided for 
them. He treated them with consid- 
erate humanity, and protected them 
from all insult on the part of the citi- 
zens, who were naturally greatly en 
raged. Brown and Cook, his second 
in command, were recognized as two 
persons who about four weeks prior 
to the outbreak had rented and occu- 
pied farms in the vicinity, and min- 
gled among the people as quiet farm- 
ers hailing from Kentucky. Colonel 
Lee delivered up the captured raiders 
formally to Judge Robert J. Ould, 
the United States District Attorney, 
although still retaining them in cus- 
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tody under a guard of marines. On 
the third day after their capture he 
said to John Brown: “Captain Brown, 
if you are at all annoyed by the num- 
ber of visitors who are calling upon 
you, I will exclude them. I fear that 
these visits deprive you of needed 
rest. Inthis matter you may consult 
your own wishes.”’ 

Brown answered: ‘‘I thank you, 
colonel, but the visitors don’t annoy 
me. Iam glad to make my charac- 
ter known to these people, and get 
them to understand my motives. As 
to ‘rest,’ my motto has been, ‘ Rest 
is nothing to me while I hold a com- 
mission direct from God Almighty to 
act against slavery.’ ”’ 

Brown, when he _ uttered those 
words, which revealed the spirit of 
religious exaltation that impelled him 
to engage in his mad enterprise, did 
not know that he was addressing an 
emancipator of slaves, Lee having 
freed, seven years before that date, 
every one of his slaves, some forty- 
eight in number, thus sacrificing upon 
the high altar of principle his own 
vested legal right of-property, a far 
more unselfish act of philanthropy 
than offering up at the shrine of Lib- 
erty the property rights of others. I 
received the foregoing details soon 
after the event to which they relate 
from the lips of Colonel Lee, Lieu- 
tenant Stuart, and Mr. R. J. Pursell, 
a citizen who lived near Harper’s 
Ferry. 

This last-named gentleman also in- 
formed me that many of the people 
of that vicinity, nine of whose fellow- 
citizens were slain by the raiders, al- 
though Brown declared that he for- 
bade all shooting except in self-de- . 
fence, expressed themselves very 
harshly at first ag: inst Colonel Lee 
for the apparent consideration that 
he showed for the captured men, and 
especially for John Brown. 

He indicates himself his knowledge 
that such a feeling had existed in the 
following letter, written to Mrs. Lee 
on December ist from the Harper’s 
Ferry arsenal : 


‘“‘T arrived here yesterday about noon with 
four companions from Fort Monroe, and was 
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busy all the evening getting accommodations 
for the men and posting pickets to insure 
timely notice of the approach of the enemy.* 
The feelings of the community seem to have 
calmed down, and I have been received with 
every kindness. I presume we are fixed 
here until after the 16th. To-morrow will 

robably see the last of Captain Brown (‘ Old 
loko Brown’). There will be less interest 
for the others, but still, I think, the troops 
will not be withdrawn till they are similarly 
disposed of. 

“This morning I was introduced to Mrs. 
Brown, who has come on with a Mr. Tyndall 
and Mrs. McKim from Philadelphia, to have 
a last interview with her husband. As it is 
a matter over which I have no control, and 
wish to take none, I referred them to Gen- 
eral William B. Taliaferro.”’ 


John Brown’s raid into Virginia 
exerted a far more potent influence 
upon the career of Robert E. Lee 
than many might accord to it. It 
proved to be the first low wash of 
waves that heralded the coming of 
that sea of internecine war that ere- 
long rolled its mighty flood over the 

* There was reason to believe that a force 
of 2000 men had been oeenn Br in Ohio and 


Pennsylvania to rescue John Brown and his 
five associates under sentence of death. 
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whole land. It certainly engendered 
in the people of Virginia, the most 
conservative of all American States, 
as she was the greatest in historic 
glory, that deep feeling of distrust as 
to the purposes of the political ma- 
jority of the North that eighteen 
months later turned the wavering bal- 
ance of their judgment against the 
Union. 

Colonel Lee did not command the 
guard posted around the scaffold on 
which Brown was hanged, as stated 
by certain writers upon the war. He 
was tried in the State court on the 
triple charge of treason, murder, and 
inciting insurrection among slaves, 
and only Virginia troops were pres- 
ent at his execution. 

The brave old free-State builder 
was hanged at Charlestown, Va., on 
December 2, 1859, meeting the doom 
pronounced upon him pursuant to 
the laws of the land with heroic forti- 
tude, and passed into the presence of 
that awful tribunal that perchance 
rendered upon him a juster judgment 
and a more merciful blame than ours. 


THE GRASS IS GROWING GREEN. 


HE wayside hedges bud anew, 

Where blithe the bluebird flits and trills ; 
And twinkling in the sweet south wind 

Are stars of countless daffodils. 
The soft, gray rain is on the hills, 

But bright the sunshine glows between - 
The cowslip lights her lamp, and lo! 

The grass is growing green. 


Through purple hollows of the wood 
The wild brooks’ silver voices call ; 
Like showers of sparks before the breeze, 
The maples’ fiery blossoms fall ; 
New-risen glory crowneth all, 
Yet soft a shadow glides between 
The beauty and our eyes—what time— 
The grass is growing green. 


Where all day long the sunshine sleeps, 
How ‘¢enderly the grasses spring ! 
There carolling his wild, sweet song, 
The robin drops on slanting wing. 
There late and early sparrows sing, 
Together whispering birches lean. 
Ah! we are sad when o er our dead 
The grass is growing green. 


Carrie F. L. Wheeler, 
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T is the queerest little shop in New 
York, and all the town knows it. 
It goes there for bizarre pam- 
phlets and tracts and magazines that 
are nowhere else to be had ; for back 
numbers of periodicals that have long 
since suspended publication ; for any- 
thing, in short, from a rare old edi- 
tion of Chaucer, that would send in- 
stant delight to the heart of a biblio- 
maniac, to the vers de société of some 
goddaughter of fortune, in its dainty 
binding. It is, in truth, a sort of lit- 
erary rag-bag, where, by patient 
searching and tossing about among 
the motley assortment of odds and 
ends, one may often come upon a 
treasure of genuine worth. 

The building itself, driven wedge- 
like between two much more preten- 
tious ones, has stuck there, incongru- 
ously enough, for more years than any 
one in the block remembers. But the 
shop, with its heterogeneous stock, 
and the structure itself, with its 
chrome yellow front and straggling, 
blue-lettered sign, pale in interest be- 
side the proprietors themselves : the 
two frail old men who stand, day 
after day and year after year, behind 
much- mended counters, serving their 
customers with ‘punctilious care, but 
with never a smile of their thin lips, 
nora single lighting of their stern- 
cut features. 

People have never ceased wonder- 
ing what sorrow could have touched 
their hearts with such a chill as to 
have driven all the light from them, 
leaving them cold, and dark, and ten- 
antless. But only Dr. Grantly, an 
aged and a lonely man like them- 
selves, had ever dared approach them 
on terms of friendly intercourse ; he 
alone had been admitted behind the 
high walls of their reservé, and even 
he had gotten no farther than the first 
dimly lighted antechamber of their 
confidence. But he managed to keep 
his place there, hoping some day the 
inner doors would open to him and 
he could go in and warm up the cold 


interior, as his big, 
yearned to do. 

They had frequent evenings to- 
gether, these three old men, in the 
comfortable living quarters of the 
brothers, back of the dingy little 
shop, with now a game of chess or 
dominoes, but oftener an uninterrupt- 
éd season of Dickens. And on occa- 
sion, when the warm air of spring 
breathed an irresistible invitation 
from beyond the city and its din and 
heat, they had been seen to wander 
for hours among the country woods 
and fields, like liberated urchins from 
school. 

But no other man, woman, or child 
in New York would have had the 
temerity to have taken such priv- 
ileges with them as Dr. Grantly. So 
it was that when young Bob Joselyn, 
hurrying around to their establish- 
ment one stormy winter night, with 
his cousin, Katherine Lennox, on his 
arm, to execute a most important er- 
rand, and found the doors securely: 
closed against his not very gentle 
pounding and clamoring for admit- 
tance, he very naturally thought of 
the doctor, in his need, and hunted 
him up at once. 

‘“We want your help, Dr. Grant- 
ly,’’ he explained, as they were ushered 
into the comfortable study. ‘‘ Here 
is Katherine Lennox come down from 
Albany for the initial performance of 
‘Sir Osiford’s Wooing,’ and the re- 
hearsal can’t go on without the only 
available prompter’s book, which is 
locked up in the stuffy little shop of 
Hartwellton Brothers, where I took 
it this morning to have its coat mend- 
ed.”’ 3 

**But you must have known the 
doors would be closed at six o’clock,’’ 
the doctor said good-naturedly. ‘‘ It 
has been the rule of the house for half 
a century to serve no customers after 
that hour.”’ 

“We were but five minutes late, 
and they knew we were coming. 
They needn’t have ‘stroked their 
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bushel’ so rigorously,’’ he protest- 
ed. 

‘“‘Bob tells me you are the only 
person in New York, except the fire- 
men who went there once on duty, 
who has ever been admitted to this 
strange establishment after closing 
hours,’’ Bob’s cousin cried, her bright 
eyes full of a winning entreaty, ‘‘ so 
we came to you for aid. It really 
means so much to us, and not to us 
alone, for at this very moment there 
are twenty people on the way to a re- 
hearsal that cannot proceed without 
that book.”’ 

Dr. Grantly got up and put on his 
big top coat. ‘‘ Come on,”’ he said 
cheerily ; ‘‘it is but a step around 
there, and we will see what we can do. 
I have a key,”’ he explained, as they 
tramped along abreast through the 
snow, ‘‘and I will let you into the 
shop proper, where you must wait 
very quietly until I see if I can have 
this precept set aside in your be- 
half.” 

It was dusky and cold in the small 
interior, and Bob Joselyn sat down 
grumpily near the entrance, growling 
to himself about the inaccessibleness 
of certain sultans and bibliopolists. 
But the girl, having akeen pleasure in 
unusual surroundings, moved softly 
about among the queer assortment in 
a kind of ecstasy, bending reverently 
over some time-touched volume, or lift- 
ing it that she might read its lettering 
by the light from the street stream- 
ing in through a half-drawn blind. 
Presently she found herself standing 
near a baize door through which their 
emissary had vanished, and before 
she realized it her eyes had fastened 
themselves eagerly on the scene be- 
yond, visible through the bit of glass 
in its upper panel. 

Two feeble old men were sitting at 
a table covered with a thin damask 
covering, on which a smoking repast 
was served, the piece de résistance being 
a wild duck with little pd/és of chest- 
nut dressing all about him. There 
was an old silver coffee urn at one 
corner of the table, from which a 
wreath of steam coiled fragrantly, 
and a bottle of muscatel, with two 


well-filled glasses beside it, shone 
redly in the light of a swinging 
lamp. 

The doctor stood, his back to a 
small fireplace, talking earnestly ; 
but there was an amused expression 
of helplessness on his strong face, for 
the heads of the two old men were 
shaking in unison. 

Bob Joselyn got up and crossed to 
the front door. ‘“‘It’s beastly in 
here; my lungs are reeking with 
must already,’’ said he, and he flung 
it open savagely. 

A great gust of wind came whirl- 
ing in, the baize door flew open at its 
breath, and before the girl could move, 
she stood revealed to the occupants 
of the inner room. 

The two bibliopolists rose trem- 
blingly, their eyes fixed on her face 
with a pitiful rigidity, the color of 
ashes spreading over their wan fea- 
tures. 

‘**Oh, forgive me!”’ she cried rue- 
fully. ‘‘I must have startled you. 
I passed so near the door I could not 
help seeing in, and it was so like a 
picture, the three of you here to- 
gether, I stood for a moment looking 
before I realized how rude a thing I 
was doing.” 

The snow was on her furs and the 
tendrils of her black hair were tipped 
with it, but the color of summer’s 
richest roses was in her cheeks, and 
her eyes shone ; she made a charm- 
ing picture of appeal as she stood 
waiting, half timorously, half smil- 
ingly, for their pardon. But they 
only continued to stare at her ina 
dazed sort of hush that seemed to 
breathe from them and hold the doc- 
tor in its spell likewise. She moved 
uneasily ; surely her intrusion had 
not been such an unpardonable thing 
that they should refuse her even a 
word of civil greeting ; their fierce 
dark eyes burning at her so brightly 
from beneath their white brows gave 
her a creepy, uncomfortable sensa- 
tion, very strange to her. 

‘‘T am sorry,” she repeated, *‘ very 
sorry. Please believe me.”’ 

** Who are you ?”’ Joseph Hartwell- 
ton, the older, demanded, and his 
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voice was faint, as though uttered by 
stiffened lips. 

The doctor came quickly forward. 
‘The young lady is Miss Katherine 
Lennox, from Albany ; she has come 
down especially to participate in some 
private theatricals the young people 
have arranged, and we will both es- 
teem it an inestimable favor if you 
will just let us have that book, 
Joseph.”’ 

““We don’t deserve any kindness 
from you, breaking in like marauders ; 
but if you should find it in your 
hearts to show us any, we shall be a 
thoroughly grateful looting party,”’ 
with a bright little smile coming back 
to her lips. 

**T will get you the book,”’ the old 
man said simply, and he crossed tot- 
teringly toward her. 

But his brother was before him, 
motioning him back. ‘“‘It is I who 
am younger ; let me,”’ said he. 

‘*No, no !’”’ she cried with a pretty 
imperativeness. ‘‘I shall not permit 
either of you toserve me. You must 
let Dr. Grantly give me the book as 
we go out. And thank you, many 
times for your goodness.’’ 

‘“She is right,” the doctor said, 
and he took a candle from the man- 
tel, and lighting it, went out in search 
of the book. 

The girl did not follow him at 
once ; something in the faces staring 
up at her seémed to hold her there 
against her will. ‘‘I hope you have 
forgiven us this invasion,’’ she said 
wistfully. ‘‘ I do not like to go, feel- 
ing we have disturbed or displeased 
you.”’ 

‘There has been nothing to for- 
give,’’ the older bookseller said quiet- 
ly, and he bowed to her with a quaint 
old-fashioned courtliness that went 
straight to her heart. 

** We wish you a successful rendi- 
tion of ‘Sir Osiford’s Wooing,’ ’’ his 
brother ventured in his soft, waver- 
ing tones, and he too bowed his white 
head low before her. 

‘* Oh, thank you, thank you !”’ she 
cried, immensely relieved ; she had a 
good little heart hidden away beneath 
the enamel of worldly airs and graces, 
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and she disliked to give annoyance 
even to these strange old booksellers. 
‘* And if it is so, it will be because of 
your. kindness. Good night ;’" and 
lifting her fur-bordered skirt from 
contact with the dusty floor, she ran 
happily out through the semi-dark- 
ness of the shop to the light beyond, 
where the doctor and Bob Joselyn 
were awaiting her. 

After she had gone the brothers 
sat staring across their untouched re- 
past at the door where she had van- 
ished. The duck grew cold upon its 
platter, the steam died from the 
mouth of the silver urn, and the pota- 
toes were sodden before either moved ; 
then one rose feebly, and, pouring 
the coffee back into the boiler, set it 
again upon the coals. 

““You must have your coffee, 
Joseph ; you have the headache when 
you do not take it,’’ he said, and his 
voice had a strangely tender intona- 
tion. 

‘* And you, if you are deprived of 
your dinner! Let us proceed with 
our meal.”’ 

They drew their chairs in silence to 
the table, spreading tattered damask 
napkins over their worn black-trou- 
sered knees, serving each his portion 
of the repast with the dignified deft- 
ness that characterized even their 
most trivial doings. Then they made 
a brave attempt to eat, but the task 
they had set for themselves was hard. 

** There are times when a man can- 
not eat,’’ Robert Hartwellton said, 
and he rose as though impatient with 
himself for having tried, and went 
over to his chair beside the fire. 

His brother laid down his fork and 
followed him. For a considerable 
time neither spoke. Even those who 
have lived long and lovingly together 
are slow to touch with words the 
things that lie nearest their hearts. 
Then Robert Hartwellton spoke, his 
eyes on the flames : 

‘She must have been Margaret’s 
daughter.”’ 

‘*Margaret’s granddaughter.”’ 

‘“* Margaret a grandmother !”’ 

“If Margaret is living to-day she is 
seventy years old,”’ 
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** Then 
since—”’ 

‘*She broke our hearts? Yes, it 
has been fifty years,’’ in a tense voice. 

** And yet they call time a healer !"’ 
bitterly. 

‘There are two methods of heal- 
ing; one is from the heart out—the 
only radical cure ; the other is mere- 
ly a surface affair, a healing over of 
the visible wound.”’ 

**T know,”’ said he, sadly, and he 
rose and brought a fagot and placed 
it on the coals. 

Silence fell again upon them, bro- 
ken only by the snapping of the resin 
in the wood. A cat asleep in the 
shadows of the room rose stretching- 
ly, and, crossing to the hearth, rolled 
itself into a ball of dusty white, and 
was soon asleep again. A street 
gamin passing the windows whistled 
a popular Bowery air in shrill, waver- 
ing treble. 

“* She had Margaret's eyes.”’ 

“‘The girl? Yes, and her pure 
profile, and the setting of her head 
on her high-bred throat,’’ reminis- 
cently. 

““It was as if she herself had come 
back to us,”’ softly. 

** She had Margaret’s insatiate love 
of conquest,’’ sternly ; ‘‘ did you not 
see that ?”’ 

**T thought it only her desire to be 
forgiven that made her linger,’’ a 
touch of reproach in his voice. 

“‘It was the same feeling in embryo 
that actuated her grandmother fifty 
years ago to lure and lead us with 
her wiles until she could feel our 
hearts beneath her little feet, where 
she ground them mercilessly.”’ 

‘Hush, brother, I cannot 
even now to hear her maligned.”’ 

**T speak the truth !’’ the old man 
cried defiantly. ‘‘I tell you, these 
well-bred, well-poised women, who 
live off men’s affections and drink in 
their love like flowers do the dew ; 
who require to be nurtured on hom- 
age and adoration and ceaseless de- 
votion, and are incapable of giving 
out anything in return but toleration 
—a pretty, smiling, polite toleration, 
I admit, but the most maddening 
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thing on earth for a man to bear, 
nevertheless—these women wiil find 
a fearful account against them when 
the time for settling such things 
comes! They are like the roses that 
grow among the weeds,’’ he went on 
fiercely, ‘the poor, homely weeds, 
that shield and protect them, and en- 
rich the earth about them, and give 
them of their very best—the best, 
which is bad enough, God knows, 
but which is all they have, and these 
women-roses accept it and thrive and 
grow upon it ; then suddenly they lift 
their pure, proud heads above them, 
and gather themselves away from con- 
tact with such coarse fibre as the weeds 
are made of. And the weeds are 
stunted and die, inch by inch; but 
they do not notice it, these rarely 
beautiful flowers above them. Some- 
times, perhaps, a stray breeze blows 
their faces down for a brief moment, 
and they wonder in a far off, indiffer- 
ent way at the dwarfed and broken 
leafage about them.”’ 

Robert Hartwellton leaned out of 
his chair, his eyes full of an inex- 
pressible bitterness. ‘‘ Or, what is 
infinitely worse for the weeds,’’ said 
he, ‘‘ is that they come to know after 
awhile that the rose they have wor- 
shipped is cankered and unworthy ; 
then they lose faith in every flower 
in the garden. And oh! a faithless 
existence is a terrible thing.’’ 

‘** There is not a man in a thousand 
who can withstand the tearing down 
of hisideals. Some of them gostum- 
bling through life grasping for some- 
thing to lift into the empty niches. 
The others go to the devil.’’ 

““Do you know, Joseph, I some- 
times wish we had gone to the devil.”’ 

“*It would have been much more 
interesting during the process ; but 
the final achievement of our destina- 
tion might not have been equally 
gratifying,’’ dryly. 

‘‘It would have been against the 
teaching of our mother and the 
promptings of our hearts,’’ simply. 

“* Yes, it was best to let bad enough 
alone.”’ 

**T hope she will not come again,”’ 
after a little time of silence, 




















‘‘It would be better if she did not, 
much better ; but—she is very like 
Margaret,’’ wistfully. 

‘‘T should not wish to see her nor 
be reminded of her,’’ Joseph Hart- 
wellton said sternly, and he went, 
leaning on his cane, up into the shop. 

In the flood of light about the door 
a rose lay, where it had fallen from 
among the girl’s furs. The old eyes 
saw it, and the old body bent till the 
half-palsied fingers could touch and 
clasp it. ‘‘ Yes, she is very like her 
—like Margaret, whom I loved,”’’ the 
old voice whispered quiveringly, and 
he bent his head until his lips touched 
the bruised white petals. 

A woman came out the wide en- 
trance of the Hotel Belvador, and 
stood for a moment inside the storm 
doors, looking up and down the busy 
street ; she was an old woman, and 
her frail, delicate face had the look of 
a runaway child upon it as she peered 
nervously out. It was nearing the 
close of a winter day, and the snow 
lay heavily in the interstices of the 
street. She trembled a little in her 
fur wrappings, and the violets on her 
bonnet shivered at the breath of the 
wind as it crept in through the partial- 
ly opened door. 

A porter, seeing her hesitating 
there, came out toher. ‘‘ Has your 
carriage been detained, madam ?” he 
asked. ‘“‘If you will just step back 
to the fire, I will see to it for you.”’ 

““T have not called a carriage,’’ 
said she. 

‘“* Then, if you wish, I will do it for 
you.”’ 

“‘I do not wish it,’’ she declared ; 
and, gathering her silken skirts, 
she went boldly out into the storm. 
The first dash of it took her breath, 
and she reeled just a little, clinging 
to the umbrella she carried, cane-like, 
to help her over the slippery pave- 
ments. 

‘* They shall not stop me,” she said 
reassuringly. ‘‘I am my own mis- 
tress. I shall go where I please and 
as I please.”’ 

Her progress in the face of the gale 
was toilful, but she kept bravely on, 
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holding her head well up, so that her 
eyes might keep in range of the 
names on the signs above the shop 
doors. She was not accustomed to 
walking out alone, for they kept her 
close at home during such weather as 
this, and she had not known how the 
wind, beating in her face, would ag- 
gravate the pain at her lungs. Her 
eyes swam a little because of the 
great snowflakes dancing before 
them, and her feet stung with the 
cold. Her destination seemed very 
far away, yet she had been told it 
was just around thecorner. Sudden- 
ly a name on one of the street signs 
stood out from all the others, and she 
turned the knob of the wedged-in 
shop of Hartwellton brothers. 

The light on the snow had blinded 
her, and she stood for a moment try- 
ing to see about her. 

“Will you not take this chair, 
madam? You are fatigued,’’ she 
heard a polite, old-fashioned voice 
inquire as the younger bookseller 
stood before her. 

She sank into the proffered chair, 
her hand pressed hard against her 
breast, where the pain had grown 
into a sharp, stinging thing robbing 
her of her breath. She could see 
now, and she looked with pathetic 
eagerness from one stern, calm face 
to the other, as they were turned to 
her in polite attention. 

** Do you not know me ?’’ she cried. 
**T am Margaret Dunwood.”’ 

For a moment they only stared at 
her speechlessly, their eyes fixed on 
her face; then Joseph Hartwellton 
broke the silence. ‘‘ We are very 
happy to be honored by a visit from 
Mrs. Lennox,’’ he said stiffly, as he 
bowed low to her over a pile of un- 
sorted magazines. 

But the younger bibliopolist came 
toward her, stretching out his hand. 
“Margaret !” he said brokenly. 

‘“‘It is Robert, is it not?’ 
questioned tremulously. 
grown so much alike.’’ 

‘** Yes, it is Robert,’ still holding 
her hand. 

‘*T have come to ask you to forgive 
me. Iam going todie soon, you see, 
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and I could not go happily without 
hearing you say you had pardoned 
ail my sins against you. Will you?’ 
she faltered, looking appealingly at 
them. ‘I did not know you cared 
for me sincerely in those old days, so 
long ago. A woman seldom realizes 
the depth of a man’s affection for her. 
I was a girl, with only a girl’s con- 
ceptions. I thought your wounds 
were merely pride wounds ; that after 
your pride was well your hearts would 
be well likewise. If I had known that 
you had suffered so through me I 
would have come to you years ago 
and begged you to let some nobler 
love light up your lives. I would 
have shown you the folly of grieving 
over one so unworthyas I. ButI did 
not know until Katherine, my grand- 
daughter, told me of her visit here. 
And then I would have come to you 
on my knees, if there had been no 
other way, to beg you to forgive me. 
I told them I wanted to come to New 
York to see Dr. Barrington ; that I 
wanted to live ; but I wanted forgive- 
ness, that I might not fear to die.”’ 

She talked rapidly, too rapidly for 
her strength, and she began to cough, 
faintly at first, then more violently, 
till the handkerchief she held to her 
lips was stained with blood. 

** Margaret !’’ they cried ; and the 
love of her they had tried through all 
the years to kill was in their cry. 

She smiled up at them faintly. A 
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boy came into the shop to make a 
purchase ; at sight of them he turned, 
and went softly out. 

** Nature puts the love of love into 
some women’s hearts, and it rules 
them like a despot,’’ she panted. 
“Men call it vanity, but it is not 
that ; it is merely the love of being 
loved ; but it plays the saddest havoc 
in so many lives. I had not begun 
to fight it when I met and cursed you 
both. I wasso lonely and so hungry 
for affection—vyou cannot understand, 
I know; but I meant no harm. I 
thought you would be unscathed. I 
could forget then, and I believed you 
could,’’ sadly. ‘‘ But I have been 
punished,’’ she went on quiveringly. 
““Tt is not wrong to tell it now. All 
my life long I have desired to know 
a perfect love; my last days have 
come, and the knowledge of it is not 
mine. I have lived upon stones.”’ 

They bent in silence beside her. 

“‘In ‘a little while I shall have to 
go,’’ she whispered simply. ‘‘ Must 
I go unforgiven ?”’ 

Joseph Hartwellton laid his hand 
reverently over hers. ‘* We forgive 
you, Margaret, and may He forgive 
us for having presumed to sit in judg- 
ment upon you,’’ he said solemnly. 

She made no answer, but she lifted 
her face, and it had such a light of 
peace and gladness and heart-rest 
shining upon it that they bowed their 
heads before it. 

Alma Martin. 








Abraham Lincoln. 


Personal Recollections and Incidents of a Six Months’ 
Sojourn in the White House During the 
Lincoln Administration. 


By FRANK B. CARPENTER. 








Ill. 


HE day I left New York for 
Washington, in response to Mr. 
Lincoln’s invitation through the 

Hon. Mr. Lovejoy, as already narrat- 
ed, I met an artist friend, Mr. Shep- 
ard Mount, amember of the Academy 
of Design, whose distinguished artist 
brother, William S. Mount, has been 
called the founder of the distinctively 
American school of figure painting ; 
his pictures, ‘‘ The Farmer’s Noon- 
ing,’’ ‘‘ Haymakers’ Dance,”’ ‘* Bar- 
gaining for a Horse,’’ ‘‘ The Power 
of Music,’’ and other New England 
subjects, having been widely popular 
through engravings forty years ago. 
Mr. Mount grasped my hand cor- 
dially, and asked what new picture I 
was painting. I replied that I was 
just leaving New York for Washing- 
ton to paint President Lincoln and 
Cabinet. It will be remembered that 
the time was February, 1864, the 
fourth year of the war. Instantly 
Mr. Mount became greatly agitated. 
Seizing my hand with a firmer grasp, 
he burst out, ‘‘ My God, Carpenter, 
you can do me the greatest favor one 
man can do another. You can save 
my son’s life !’’ The tears rushed to 
his eyes, and his emotion hardly per- 
mitted coherent speech. Assured of 
my sympathy, he was at length able 
to tell me that his oldest son, a young 
man of twenty-one, was living at the 
South at the beginning of the war, 
and was drafted into the Southern 
army. Loyal in his principles, at the 
first opportunity he attempted to join 


the Union forces. Being in Con- 
federate uniform, his story was dis- 
believed, and he was arrested as a 
rebel spy, thrown into prison, and had 
been kept there more than a year, not- 
withstanding the proofs furnished of 
his loyalty and the incessant efforts 
of his father and friends to have him 
released. All appeals to the military 
authorities had been in vain. At last 
accounts he was very ill, and his fa- 
ther said there was little hope of sav- 
ing his life unless his release could be 
speedily secured. Deeply touched by 
my friend’s appeal, I promised, as 
soon as I felt at liberty to do so, that 
I would call the attention of Presi- 
dent Lincoln to the matter. Mean- 
while, I requested Mr. Mount to write 
out a full statement of the case and 
mail it to me at the White House. 

As this incident was one of thou- 
sands illustrating the lights and shad- 
ows of the war, I shall make no apol- 
ogy for transcribing the letter which 
soon afterward came to me from Mr. 
Mount, believing that this by no 
means exceptional case will appeal to 
many parents whose sons had part in 
the war, and is one more tribute to 
the promptness of President Lincoln 
in overruling the injustice and inac- 
tion of the War Department. 


New York, March 7, 1864. 

DEAR FRIEND CARPENTER : Four years ago 
my oldest son, then twenty-one, went to live 
in Warren County, Mississippi. He man- 
aged to keep out of the war until April, 1862, 
when he was forced into the Rebel army, 
where he remained until October, 1863. He 
took the first opportunity to leave to join the 
Federal lines, in the vicinity of Vicksburg, 
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when he was taken prisoner, his sto 
disbelieved, and he was sent to the United 
States military prison at Alton, Ill. In his 
application to the Commissary-General of 
Prisoners, Colonel Hoffman, he made affida- 
vit to these facts. 

Mr. William C. Bryant, the editor of the 
New York Lvening Post, who has known 
me for twenty years, has written to the Sec- 
retary of War, presenting this case and urg- 
ing my son’s release. The Hon. Henry G. 
Stebbins, who represents in Congress my dis- 
trict on Long Island, also was written to by 
Mr. Bryant, and has repeatedly been to the 
War Office and urgently called attention to 
this case without avail. Finally, only a few 
days ago, Secretary Stanton endorsed upon 
the back of Mr. Bryant’s letter to Mr. Steb- 
bins that he could not release the young 
man ; the good of the service being the 
principal reason why he could not make this 
case an exception. 

Dear friend, you cannot imagine my state 
of mind on getting this decision of Secre- 
tary Stanton. Hope fled from me. Five 
years ago my wife, this boy’s mother, died 
of consumption. Three years later my only 
daughter died of the same dread disease. 
My home is desolate ; my only consolation 
the hope of enjoying the society of my two 
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remaining children, a boy of ten and this 
son, whose release I am now praying for. 
He has a bad cough, and I fear the scourge 
of our family—consumption—will claim him 
next. I have heard much of President Lin- 
coln’s goodness of heart. I am certain, if 
ever there was a just claim, this is one. My 
son desires to take the oath and remain 
North during the continuance of the war. I 
know him to be entirely loyal. One of his 
letters, giving his opinion of the rebellion, 
is now in the War Office. It has robbed him 
of everything he held most dear. He hasa 
young wife and child, and she writes me that 
the two armies have, between them, de- 
stroyed everything they had, and she is left 
homeless and helpless. I had saved up a 
small sum, which I have divided between my 
son in prison and his wife. He belonged to 
Company H, Forty-eighth Regiment, Mis- 
sissippi tntantry. 

Encouraged by your kind offer of assist- 
ance, I now submit this appeal through you 
to President Lincoln. 

If this last hope fails me, my cup of sor- 
row will be full, and my usefulness to such 
as are dependent upon me will have ended. 
I have not received in all these troubles one 
line or word from the authorities in Wash- 
ington or the officials of the army that has 
not added to my suspense and suffering. If 
it is the will of Heaven that I shall at last 
have light, there is no hand from whom I 
would so joyfully receive it as from the hand 
of Abraham Lincoln. 

Yours most truly, 
SHEPARD A. Mount. 


Accompanying this letter was one 
from Mr. Bryant, of the ZLvening Post, 
endorsing in strong terms the appli- 
cation for the release of young Mount. 
Knowing full well the pressure con- 
stantly brought to bear upon Mr. 
Lincoln by appeals from the disci- 
pline of the War Department, it was 
not without some misgivings that l 
placed these letters in my pocket- 
book, waiting a favorable opportunity 
to present the matter to the Presi- 
dent. The time came a few days 
later. I met Mr. Lincoln at the twi- 
light hour at the head of the stairs 
leading to his office. He was alone, 
and, fortunately, no visitors were 
waiting. With my heart in my mouth, 
for I did not feel commissioned to ask 
favors or present appeals, I ventured 
to say: ‘‘ Mr. President, I havea per- 
sonal request to make of you; may I 
ask a few moments of your time?” 
‘* There is no better time than now,”’ 
he responded, and led the way to his 








office. The chandeliers had just been 
lighted, and we sat down by the long 
table facing each other, where I could 
watch the expression of his eyes, 
which had a wearied look as I com- 
menced a brief statement of the case. 
He saw how deeply I was interested, 
and patiently listened while I read 
the letter from Mr. Mount, which I 
supplemented with Mr. Bryant’s ap- 
peal. 

‘One touch of nature makes the 
whole world kin.’’ I-saw the father 
in the President was touched. He 
had two sons of about the respec- 
tive ages of the two left to Mr. 
Mount. Aftera moment’s 
silence, the President said : 
‘“Do you know this man 
and his son so well that 
you can vouch for their 
loyalty ?”’ I said: “‘I did 
not know the young man ; 
but the father’s character 
and testimony werc be- 
yond all question. There 
was no truer patriot or 
better man.”’ Another 
moment of silence. Then 
Mr. Lincoln reached out 
his hand and said: ‘* Let 
me see Father Bryant’s 
letter.’’ (The expression 
‘* Father Bryant’’ was used 
by Mr. Lincoln.) ‘ Turning 
the paper over, he took a 
pen and wrote across the 
back : 

‘‘ Release this man upon his 
taking the oath. 

** A. LINCOLN.” 


There was no sound save 
the scratching of his pen. 
As he handed me the paper 
and I saw what he had 
written, my heart was too 
full for words. He saw 
my gratitude in my eyes. 
‘‘ There,’’ said he, ‘‘ that 
willdo it. Go over to the 
War Department yourself 
and have it telegraphed to- 
night to the prison at Al- 
ton, and the young man 
will be released to-morrow 
morning.”’ 
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This incident is the most cherished 
of all the recollections of my life. 
One earnest word secured what the 
combined efforts of influential editors 
and congressmen during many months 
failed to accomplish. 

Wednesday night, February 10, a fire 
occurred on the White House grounds, 
the stables being entirely destroyed. 
The two ponies belonging to the 
President’s younger sons, ‘‘ Willie’’ 
and ‘‘ Tad,’’ could not be removed in 
time to save theirlives. Little “Tad,”’ 
ten years old, his father’s constant 
companion and pet, after the death 
of “‘ Willie’ in 1862, was inconsolable 
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ROBERT AND ‘* TAD’? LINCOLN AND THEIR SOLDIER FRIEND. 


over the loss of tne ponies. Hethrew 
himself at full length upon the floor, 
and could not be comforted. The 
next day Robert Lincoln, who was at 
home for a few days from Harvard 
University, came into the President’s 
office, where I was alone with him, 
and said he had a point of law he 
wished to submit to his father, upon 
which he and Major Hay, the assist- 
ant private secretary, had been dis- 
puting. It was the liability of the 
Government for $300 in greenbacks 
belonging to the coachman, which had 
been consumed in the fire. Robert 
thought the Government should make 
good its notes when it could be proved 


that they had been burned, 
as in the case of the coach- 
man. Mr. Lincoln said: 
“The citizen cannot sue 
the Government. In this 
case the representatives of 
value, the greenbacks, hav- 
ing been destroyed, how 
can the claim be proved? 
No, I do not think the Sec. 
retary of the Treasury 
would pay such a claim. 
Governments and banks 
recognize no obligations 
save the strictly legal. I 
am sorry for the coach- 
man, but I do not see but 
that it is a dead loss to 
him.”’ 

Early in March I had 
a very interesting sitting 
from the President. My 
friend, Mr. Sinclair, of 


New York, the publisher 
of the New York 77rzbune, 
who had first mentioned 
my desire to paint the pic- 
ture of the Proclamation, 


in conjunction with Mr. 
Colfax, to Mr. Lincoln, 
some months before, was 
again in Washington, and 
I invited him to be present 
at this sitting. It was the 
spring before the Balti- 
more convention, which 
renominated Mr. Lin- 
coln, and the newspapers 
were already agitating the 
question of the succession. News 
had just come of the disaster under 
General Seymour in Florida. The 
President was openly charged with 
having sent the expedition with pri- 
mary reference to ‘‘ restoring” the 
State in season to secure its vote at 
the forthcoming Presidential conven- 
tion. Mr. Lincoln expressed deep in- 
dignation at these insinuations. He 
gave a straightforward statement of 
the movement, which had _ been 
planned by General Gilmore, com- 
mander of the department, if I re- 
member rightly. I was glad to have 
him make this statement, for Mr. Sin- 
clair was in close relations with Mr. 
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Greeley, the editor of the 7Zribune, 
who at this period was not friendly to 
Mr. Lincoln’s renomination, but had 
the fairness to do him justice in an 
editorial upon learning the facts from 
Mr. Sinclair. 

Then came an incident which 
might have had an application to 
some of the newspapers. ‘‘ Roscoe 
Conkling,’’ said Mr. Lincoln, ‘* was 
in the office a day or two since. Just 
as he was leaving he told this story : 
A traveller on the frontier found him- 
self out of his reckoning one night in 
a most inhospitable region, when a 
terrific thunderstorm cameup. It was 
dark as pitch, and he floundered along, 
the lightning affording the only clue 
to his way until his horse gave out. 
The thunder was frightful, the earth 
seeming to crash beneath 
him. He was not a pray- 
ing man, but he became 
thoroughly frightened,and 
dropped upon his knees. 
His petition was short and 
to the point: ‘Oh, Lord, 
give us a little more /ight 
and a little less notse.’”’ 

Presently the conversa- 
tion turned upon Shake- 
speare, who was, in Mr. 
Lincoln’s later years, his 
favorite author. ‘“‘ It mat- 
ters not to me,’’ he once 
said, ‘‘ whether Shake- 
speare be well or ill acted ; 
with him the thought suf- 
fices.’’ Edwin Booth was 
at this time playing an en- 
gagement at Grover's The- 
atre. He .was that even- 
ing to play ‘‘ Hamlet,’’ and 
the President and Mrs. 
Lincoln were going to see 
the representation. This 
play had a peculiar charm 
for Mr. Lincoln, as it has 
forallthoughtful men. In 
view of his own assassina- 
tion, which was probably 
even then being plotted by 
Wilkes Booth and his co- 
conspirators, what  fol- 
lowed will be read with the 
deepest interest. Mr, Lin- 
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coln said: ‘‘ There is one passage of 
the play of ‘ Hamlet’ to which jus- 
tice is seldom done by the actor. It 
is the soliloquy of the King after the 
murder, There is nothing, to my 
mind, more powerful in Shakespeare.’’ 
Then, with a dramatic expression for 
which I was totally unprepared, he 
assumed the part of the King: 


‘**O my offence is rank ; it smells to heaven ; 
It hath the primal eldest curse upon ’t, 
A brother’s murder !’’ 


and concluding with the lines : 


‘“‘O wretched state! O bosom black as 
death ! 

O bruised soul that, struggling to be free, 

Art more engaged! Help, angels, make 
assay ! 
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Bow stubborn knees! And heart with strings 
of steel, 

Be soft as sinews of the new-born babe ; 

All may be well !’’ 


Mr. Lincoln repeated this entire 
soliloquy, without a break, with an 
emphasis and action which would 
have won applause from the most 
cultured audience. He little thought 
that the brother of the man he was 
anticipating so much pleasure in see- 
ing that evening was to be his own 
murderer. 

Shortly afterward he referred to 
the play of ‘‘King Richard the 
Third.’’ He said he thought most 
persons misapprehended the signifi- 
cance of the opening sentences. They 
should not be spoken in an exulting 
or congratulatory mood. Edward 
had just been crowned. Richard, 
filled with rage and jealousy, was 
plotting his downfall. The prologue 
was the utterance of the bitterest hate 
and scorn. Unconsciously assuming 


the part as he conceived it : 


‘* Now is the winter of our discontent 
Made glorious summer by this son of York. 
And all the clouds that lowered upon our 
house 
In the deep bosom of the ocean buried.”’ 


Mr. Lincoln recited Richard’s 
words with inimitable satire and sar- 
casm. I could not refrain from say- 
ing, half in earnest, as he concluded, 
that he had made a mistake in his 
choice of a profession, and should 
have gone upon the stage. Mr. Sin- 
clair repeatedly said to me, in recall- 
ing these incidents, that he had never 
heard Shakespeare rendered with 
more power and appreciation. 

The melancholy of Mr. Lincoln’s 
nature was offset by his love of humor. 
Quotations from Artemus Ward and 
Orpheus C. Kerr have been referred to 
in these reminiscences. A volume also 
of ‘‘ Mrs. Partington’s’’ quaint say- 
ings lay upon a near-by shelf, and he 
would find relief from excessive weari- 
ness by reading aloud some passages 
to any friend who happened to be 
with him at such moments, winding 
up with a hearty laugh, which always 
refreshed him. 
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In 1864 Mr. David R. Locke, one of 
the editors of the Toledo Blade, began 
the publication of a series of satirical 
political letters in his newspaper, dat- 
ed from ‘‘ The Confederate Cross- 
roads.”’ I do not remember that 
Mr. Lincoln’s attention was attracted 
to these letters during the period that 
I was an inmate of the White House 
(February to August, 1864). The 
following February and March, 1865, 
I was in Washington, and was re- 
ceived by Mr. Lincoln with the same 
cordiality that had marked our pre- 
vious intercourse. One evening, late 
in February, I was sitting with him in 
his office when a party composed of 
two United States senators, a mem- 
ber of Congress, an ex-Lieutenant- 
Governor of a Western State, and 
two or three private citizens were an- 
nounced. I think the interview, which 
was an important one, had been ap- 
pointed by Mr. Lincoln. One of the 
gentlemen brought a large package of 
papers, which was placed upon the 
table in front of the President. He 
was at this time literally worn out by 
the pressing demands of office-seekers, 
in view of his second administration. 
Leaning wearily back in his chair, he 
said to one of the senators: ‘‘ Have 
you seen the ‘Nasby Letters’ ?’’ 
‘* No, Mr. President,’’ was the reply. 
** Who is Nasby ?”’ “ There is a chap 
out in Ohio,’”’ rejoined Mr. Lincoln, 
‘“ who has been writing letters in the 
newspapers over the signature of 
“Rev. Petroleum V. Nasby.’ Some 
one sent me a pamphlet collection of 
them the other day. I am going to 
write to ‘ Petroleum’ to come down 
here, and I intend to say to him that if 
he will communicate his talent to me 
I will swap places with him !’’ There- 
upon he arose, went to a drawer in his 
desk, and taking out the “‘ Letters,’’ 
sat down and read one he thought 
specially funny, reporting a meeting 
of the copperhead democracy, at Bas- 
com’s grocery, at the ‘‘ Corners,’’ to 
the great enjoyment of the company 
—his own laugh being distinctly the 
loudest. This over, the book was put 
back in the drawer, his countenance 
assumed its habitual seriousness, and 
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the business before him was enter- 
ed upon with the utmost earnest- 
ness. 

A day or two before the meeting of 
the Republican convention, at Balti- 
more, the well-known composer, poet, 
and elocutionist, Mr. Stephen Mas- 
sett, brought a letter of introduction 
to the President from Mr. James T. 
Brady, cf New York. Early in the 
evening I met Mr. Lincoln in the cor- 
ridor, and he told me he had invited 
Mr. Massett to spend an hour that 
evening with Mrs. Lincoln and him- 
self, and, being out of the common 
run of visitors, he anticipated much 
pleasure from Mr. Massett’s recita- 
tions—Mr. Brady having commended 
specially his rendering of Trow- 
bridge’s sketch, ‘‘ The Vagabonds,”’ 
and ‘‘ Beautiful, Snow,’’ about the 
authorship of which there was at that 
time a question. I will say here, most 
gladly and justly, that Mr. Brady's 
opinion of these recitations by Mr. 
Massett has been universally endorsed, 
and by no one more feelingly than 
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by Mr. Lincoln on this occasion. The 
pathos of *‘ Roger and I,"’ in ** The 
Vagabonds,’’ touched a tender spot in 
that sympathetic nature. Thanking 
Mr. Massett most cordially, he turned 
the conversation into a humorous 
channel, touching upon the comical 
situations which sometimes occurred 
in life, and illustrated this by an inci- 
dent of a ‘“‘ stuttering’’ man whom he 
once met while on the circuit, whose 
stammering always ended with a 
whistle before he could utter a word. 
Then with great glee, as he recalled 
the character, he gave several exam- 
ples, which were extremely ludicrous. 
Mr. Massett rehearsed the part several 
times under the President’s instruc- 
tions, applying it to averse of ‘‘ Beau- 
tiful Snow”’ with a most comical effect, 
which was greeted by peals of laugh- 
ter by Mr. Lincoln. 

I have no doubt this ‘“‘ illustra- 
tion,’’ with the story of its sugges- 
tion by President Lincoln, became a 
feature of Mr. Massett’s subsequent 
entertainments, 
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MESSAGE I got from my love, my love, 

Who lies in the churchyard sleeping ; 

A message sweet, that hid at my feet, 

As I stood by her lone grave weeping. 
A missive sweet in a violet blue, 
Saying, ‘*‘ My love, I am ever true, 
Watching ever and waiting for you ; 

In Heaven my vigil keeping.’’ 


Ah! delicate, beautiful message rare, 
A fond and endearing token ; 
A thought in bloom, to dispel the gloom 
Of a heart that is well-nigh broken. 
Thrust from the cold and mould below, 
A messenger sweet to let me know 
That love is as true in the afterglow 
As when first our vows were spoken. 


Arthur J. Burdick. 











TOBACCO AND THE POETS. 


ITERATURE has always taken 
kindly to tobacco. Almost 

from the very outset of its intro- 
duction into Europe, when Columbus 
brought it home as one of his great 
discoveries in the New World, poets 
have sung its praises, essayists have 
argued its claims, and philosophers 
have conceded its soothing influence. 
The scent of the weed clings to many 
of the best pages of literature during 
the last four centuries. One of the 
earliest tributes to it is in ‘‘ The Meta- 
morphosis of Tobacco,’’ by an un- 
known author of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. These were the opening lines: 


‘* Let me adore with my thrice-happy pen 
The sweet and sole delight of mortal men ; 
The cornucopia of all earthly pleasures, 
Where bankrupt Nature hath consumed 

her treasures. 
A worthy plant, springing from Flora’s 


and, 
The blessed offspring of an uncouth land.”’ 


And in the same poem it is affirmed 
that : 


‘* All goods, all pleasures in it doth linke, 
’Tis phisicke, clothing, music, meat, and 
drink.”’ 


Dr. Barton Holiday, in his play, 
** Technogamia ; or, The Marriage of 
the Arts,’’ which was produced in 
1621 in the presence of King James 
himself, ventured words in praise of 
tobacco. His song compared tobacco 
to all kinds of pleasure purveyors. 
The first verse and chorus ran thus : 


‘* Tobacco’s a musician, 
And in a pipe delighteth ; 
It descends in a close 
Through the organ of the nose, 
With a relish that inviteth. 


‘‘ This makes me sing, so ho,’so ho, so ho, 
boyes, 
Ho, boyes, sound I loudly, 
Earth ne’er did breed 
Such a jovial weed, 
Whereof to boast so proudly.”’ 


In another play, ** Wit’s Recrea- 
tion,’’ of the year 1640, there is a 
song, the first verse of which is ; 


‘The poets of old 
Many fables have told 
Of the gods and their symposia ; 
But tobacco alone, 
Had they known it, had gone 
For their nectar and ambrosia.”’ 


Dean Henry Aldrich, the famous 
poet, musician, and divine, was a 
great smoker, and one of his best pro- 
ductions was this apostrophe to to- 
bacco : 


‘* Sweet smoking pipe, bright glowing stove, 
Companion still of my retreat, 
Thou dost my glowing thought remove 
And purge my brain with gentle heat. 


‘* Tobacco, charmer of my mind, 
When like the meteor’s transient gleam, 
Thy substance gone to air I find, 
I think, alas, my life’s the same ! 


‘** What else but lighted dust am I? 
Thou show’st me what my fate will be ; 
And when thy sinking ashes die, 
I learn that I must end like thee.”’ 


A popular poem of nearly three 
centuries ago paid this tribute to to- 
bacco and its noble patron, Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh : 


** Tobacco engages 
Both sexes, all ages, 
The r as well as the wealthy ; 
From the court to the cottage, 
From childhood to dotage, 
Both those that are sick and the healthy. 


** It helpeth digestion, 
Of that there’s no question ; 
The gout and the toothache it eases ; 
Be it early or late, 
’Tis ne’er out of date, 
He may safely take it that pleases. 


** Tobacco prevents 
Infection by scents 
That dull the brain and are heavy. 
An antidote is 
Before you’re amiss, 
As well as an after remedy. 


** Raleigh’s glory rests immortal 
On ten thousand thousand urns ; 
Every jar is in memoriam, 
Every fragrant pipe that burns.”’ 


Another forgotten seventeenth-cen- 
tury poet thus addressed his pipe, 
and his verses still live ; 
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‘« Little tube of mighty power, 
Charmer of an idle hour, 
Object of my warm desire, 
Lip of wax and eye of fire, 
And thy snowy taper wait, 
With my fingers gently braced ; 
And thy pretty swelling crest, 
With my little stopper prest, 
And the sweetest bliss of blisses 
Breathing from thy balmy kisses. 


‘‘ Happy thrice, and thrice again, 
Happiest he of happy men, 
Who when agen the night returns, 
When agen the taper burns, 
When agen the cricket’s gay ° 
(Little cricket, full of play), 
Can afford his tube to feed 
With the fragrant Indian weed. 
Pleasure for a nose divine, 
Incense of the god of wine, 
Happy thrice, and thrice agen, 
Happiest he of happy men.” 


And there is Lord Byron’s testi- 
mony of allegiance to the Goddess of 
Smoke : 


‘* Sublime tobacco ! which from east to west 
Cheers the tar’s labor or the Turkman’s 


Test ; 
Which on the Moslem’s ottoman divides 
His hours, and rivals opium and his brides ; 
Magnificent in Stamboul, but less grand, 
Though not less loved, in Wapping or the 
Strand ; 
Divine in hookas, glorious in a pipe, 
When tipped with amber, mellow, rich, 
and ripe ; 
Like other charmers, wooing the caress, 
More dazzling when daring in full dress ; 
Yet thy true lovers more admire by far 
Thy naked beauties—Give me a cigar !”’ 


George Wither was one of the earli- 
est poet-laureates of tobacco. His 
poem, first published in 1620, has 
since been printed in many forms. 
The generally accepted version is as 
follows : 


‘‘ The Indian weed, withered quite, 
Green at noon, cut down at night, 
Shows thy decay ; all flesh is hay, 

Thus thinke, then drinke tobacco. 


‘‘ The pipe that is so lily-white 
Shows thee to be a mortal wight ; 
And even such, gone with a touch, 

Thus thinke, then drinke tobacco. 


‘* And when the smoake ascends on high,- 
Thinke thou beholdest the vanity 
Of worldly stuffe, gone with a puffe, 
Thus thinke, then drinke tobacco. 
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‘* And when the pipe grows foul within, 
Thinke on thy soule. defil’d with sin, 
And then the fire it doth require, 

Thus thinke, then drinke tobacco. 


‘* The ashes that are left behind 
May serve to put thee still in mind, 
That unto dust return thou must, 
Thus thinke, then drinke tobacco. 


Could anything be more dainty 
than these exquisite lines from Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich, or more worthy of 
their inspiration : 


‘*T lounge, and blow white wings of smoke, 
And watch them rise and float away. 


‘* The curling wreaths like turbans seem 
Of silent slaves that come and go— 
Or viziers, packed with craft and crime, 
Whom I behead from time to time, 
With pipe-stem at a single blow. 


“* And now and then a lingering cloud 
Takes gracious form at my desire, 
And at my side my lady stands, 
Unwinds her veil with snowy hands, 
A shadowy shape, a breath of fire !’’ 


Nor must we overlook our Ameri- 
can poet, essayist, and diplomat, 
James Russell Lowell, who equally 
enjoyed a pipe with Tennyson or in 
his Harvard College study. Tobacco 
literature contains few things better 
than his poem, ‘*‘ To a Friend who 
Sent me a Meerschaum,”’ and therein 
he gives voice to. this tender senti- 
ment, evoked by the magic of the po- 
tent weed : 


While curls the smoke in eddies soft, 

Wreathing fantastic shapes aloft, 

That give and take, though chance de- 
signed, 

The impress of the dreamer’s mind, 

And in a mild enchantment blends 

The fireside thoughts of musing friends, 

I’ll think ; so let the vapors bred 

By passion in the heart or head, 

Pass off and upward into space, 

With bright farewells of tender grace, 

Remembered in some happier time, 

To blend the beauty with my rhyme.”’ 


Who does not recall Charles Lamb’s 
** Farewell to Tobacco,’* in which the 
poet expresses his regret because, in 
obedience to his physician’s decree, 
he is compelled to abjure the dear 
friend and companion of many years. 


‘* May the Babylonish curse 
Straight confound my stammering verse, 
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If I can a passage see 

In this word—perplexity, 

Or a fit expression find, 

Or a language to my mind 

(Still the phrase is wide or scant), 
To take leave of thee, Great Plant ! 


Nature, that did in thee excel, 

Framed again no second smell, 
Roses, violets, but toys, 

For the similar sort of boys, 

Or for greener damsels meant ; 
Thou art the only manly scent. 


For I must not let it grieve thee, 

Friendliest of plants, that I must leave 
thee ; 

For thy sake, Tobacco, I 

Would do anything but die ; 

And but seek to extend my days 

Long enough to sing thy praise.” 


On turning from the poets we find 
that the prose writers have borne no 
less evidence of the power of tobacco 
to charm. A Spanish proverb has it 
that *‘ a cigarette, a glass of fresh wa- 
ter, and the kiss of a pretty girl will 
sustain a man for a day without eat- 
ing.”’ 

Ln us listen to Thackeray when he 
says, ‘*‘ The pipe draws wisdom from 
the lips of the philosopher, and shuts 
up the mouth of the foolish ; it gen- 
erates a style of conversation, contem- 
plative, thoughtful, benevolent, and 
unaffected ;’’ or again, ‘‘I have no 
doubt that it is from the habit of 
smoking that Turks and American 
Indians are such monstrous well-bred 
men ;’’ or when he assures us that 
while smoking ‘‘ sentiments are deliv- 
ered in a grave, easy manner—it har- 
monizes the society and soothes at 
once the speaker and the subject 
whereon he converses.’” And smok- 
ers can all agree with him when he 
protests, ‘‘ May I die if I abuse that 
kindly weed which has given me so 
much pleasure.’ 

Bulwer Lytton is no less a panegyr- 
ist: ‘‘ He who doth not smoke hath 
either known no great grief, or re- 
fuseth himself the softest consolation 
next to that which comes from heav- 
en. ‘What, softer than woman?’ 
whispers the young reader. On the 


whole, then, woman in this scale, the 
weed in that—Jupiter, hang out thy 
balance and weigh them both; and 
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if you give preference to the woman, 
all I can say is, the next time Juno 
ruffles thee—O Jupiter, try the weed.” 

Captain Frederick Marryat, the 
great novelist of the sea, says: 
“* There is a certain indefinable link 
between smoking and philosophy ; 
there is no composing draught like 
the draught through the tube of a 
pipe ; the savage warriors of North 
America enjoyed the blessing before 
we did ; and to the pipe is to be as- 
cribed the wisdom of their councils 
and the laconic delivery of their sen- 
timents.”’ 

In our day William C. Prime ac- 
knowledges his indebtedness to and 
love. of tobacco in this fashion: 
** Blessings on the first smoker ; if he 
were a North American, and I could 
find his grave, I would erect a monu- 
ment over him, regali situ pyramidum 
altius, and inscribe it with a graceful 
legend ; you may prate if you will of 
the vile weed and uncleanly habit, 
you who prefer to breathe into your 
lungs the foul breath of every fever- 
ish throat, rather than the same puri- 
fied by fragrant smoke; you may 
abuse the luxury, who knows noth- 
ing of the delicate and delicious kief, 
that indescribable calm, that perfect 
content and comfort that the Chibouk 
inspires.”’ 

Then, as though he felt that he had 
not said enough, he goes on in this 
manner: ‘* Blessings on the man who 
invented smoking tobacco! I laugh 
to hear men talk against tobacco ; 
they might as well preach to me not 
to love the odor of roses or the fra- 
grant mignonette, as not to grow 
quiet on the perfume of Tomak, or 
sleepily happy on glorious Latakia.”’ 

Fielding, the novelist, is quite as 
ready to praise the discovery of to- 
bacco. ‘‘ What a glorious creature 
was he who first discovered the use 
of tobacco !"’ he says, and Dean Al- 
drich assures us that ‘‘ there is virtue 
in the using of tobacco ; it subdueth 
anger and encourageth the Christian 
graces.”’ 

Donald G. Mitchell (Ik Marvel), 
who has dreamed to good purpose in 
literature over pipe and cigar, says : 
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“ Smoking is clear and sweet, and a 
most pleasant soother of disturbed 
feelings, and a capital companion and 
acomforter.’’ Thesame author gives 
us this beautiful fancy: ‘‘ The first 
taste of new smoke is like your first 
love—it fills up the cravings of your 
soul, and the light blue wreaths of 
smoke, like the roseate clouds that 
hang around the morning of your 
heart’s life, cut you off from the chill 
atmosphere of mere worldly compan- 
ionship, and make a gorgeous firma- 
ment for your fancy to riot in. It 
suggests thought and makes a man 
meditative, and gives a current to his 
habit of contemplation.’”’ 

And we may well close this sym- 
posium with the tribute which that 
genial poet and humanitarian, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, paid to his meer- 
schaum : ‘* The meerschaum is but a 
poor affair until it has burned a thou- 
sand offerings to the cloud-compelling 
deities. It comes to us without com- 
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plexion or flavor, born of the sea- 
foam, like Aphrodite, but colorless 
as pallida mors herself. The fire is 
lighted in its central shrine, and grad- 
ually the juices which the broad leaves 
of the great vegetable have sucked 
up from an acre and curdled into a 
drachm are diffused through its thirst- 
ing pores. First discoloration, then 
a stain, and at last a rich, glowing 
amber tint spreads over the whole 
surface. Nature, true to her old au- 
tumnal hue, you see—as true in the 
fire of the meerschaum as in the sun- 
shine of October! And then the 
cumulative wealth of its fragrant 
reminiscences! He who ’hales its 
vapors takes a thousand whiffs in a 
single breath ; and one cannot touch 
it without awakening the old joys 
that hang around it, as the smell of 
flowers clings to the dresses of the 
daughters of the house of Farina.’’ 


Will M. Clemens. 


THE MOCKING-BIRD. 


KNOW a place where sings the mocking-bird, 
Blithe spendthrift of melodious, flute-like notes, 
Enrapt, he listens to his song that floats 


Adown the echoing breeze. 


At night I heard 


His rich erotics, as of harps wind-stirred ; 
Sometimes a nocturne to the checkered moon, 
From drowsy bushes where the roses swoon, 

Deep as those human songs “‘ without a word.” 
O rover in savannahs clad with vines ; 

Beside the rivers ; through the orange trees ; 
Wand’rer among the hanging columbines ! 

Art thou akin to sunshine, to this breeze ? 

We who have heard thy songs believe thy soul 
Was first inspired where stellar harm'nies roll. 


John Stuart Thomson. 
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OHN CHINAMAN is by nature 
and jong centuries of civilization 
a quiet, peaceable, and law-abid- 
ing person. It takes a great deal to 
stir him up, and a great deal more to 
make him an avowed criminal; but 
once stirred up, he is a demon, and 
once a criminal, he is a monster of 
iniquity. Under the Chinese law, as 
under that of Christendom, piracy is 
a capital offence. He who embraces 
it as a calling must look forward to 
the executioner’s sword as his event- 
ual end, unless, thanks to the bri- 
bery, corruption, and inexplicable 
policy of that law, he accumulates a 
fortune in his nefarious calling, and 
with it buys immunity, respectabil- 
ity, rank, title, and office 
from the imperial authorities. 
On this account the almond- 
eyed buccaneer has every pos- 
sible inducement to be fear- 
less, ferocious, reckless, and 
bloodthirsty even to-day, as 
he had centuries ago, when 
his name was a terror from 
Japan to Ceylon. The “ pi- 
rates of the China main’’ de- 
served the fame they had 
from travellers, writers, and 
navigators. 

The centres of piracy in 
the old years were Amoy, 
Canton, and the Tonkin 
coast. Those of the twocities _ 
mention- 
ed were 
masters of 
their call- 
ing. They 
scorned to 
war upon 
the poor 
fishermen 
and farm- 
er’s. boat, 
and plied 
their trade 
on blue wa- 
ter against 
rich_ trad- 
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ing junks, Spanish galleons, and 
British East Indiamen. Those of 
the coast of Tonkin, then as now 
the poorest country in the Far 
East, were scarcely worthy of the 
name of freebooters. They were 
river thieves and sneak thieves, whose 
bravest exploit was to rob a Hainan 
cargo-boat of a score of hogs or a 
Quangtung kitchen-gardener of a load 
of cabbages. Now and then a brave 
and capable man appeared upon the 
scene, but after a year or two he left 
his fellow-thieves and joined a pirate 
craft of Canton, and sometimes, 
though rarely, on account of the dis- 
tance and the difference in language, 
one of Amoy. ‘‘ As brave as a Ton- 
kin pirate’’ was a_ favorite 
simile for cowardice in the 
criminal dialect of Quang- 
tung. 

Of all the great historic 
pirates of China, Koxinga 
was the most famous and re- 
doubtable. His career is a 
romance—a Chinese romance. 
He belonged to the Amoy 
district, and at twelve is said 
to have been as strong, skil- 
ful,and cunning as a grown 
man. He had a deep love 
for athletics and the use of 
arms, and partly from con- 
stant practice and partly nat- 
ural aptitude, he became a 
noted bra- 
vo and vil- 
lage bully. 
Here tra- 
dition be- 
comesa lit- 
tle vague. 
According 
to one ac- 
count, he 
seriously 
injured a 
man in a 
burst of 
passion, 
and was 
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compelled to fly the realm. Pursued 
and ambushed by the officers of the 
law, he charged a party of five, among 
whom was a high official, and slew or 
wounded all. A price was set upon 
his head, and finding no other pur- 
suit open, he became a pirate. 

The other account is that one day, 
when pursued by some constables for 
a trifling fault, he fell into a camp of 
pirates, who promptly made him pris- 
oner. One knew him by sight, so 
that instead of killing him as a spy, 
as most of them believed him to be, 
they offered him the choice of death 
or of joining their ranks. He pre- 
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men on the captive as officers, and 
took all others into slavery. Hesoon 
had a fleet of his own, and had made 
settlements on the island of Formosa 
with his captives. Needing a head- 
quarters and base of supplies on land 
for his armada, he promptly selected 
one in Amoy and one in Formosa. 
The Chinese authorities objected to 
the former, and the Dutch, who were 
then in control of Formosa, to the 
latter. In both cases war was de- 
clared against the intrepid pirate. 
He met both foes with equal prompti- 
tude and success. He defeated the 
forces of the Amoy mandarins on both 
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ferred life, and enlisted under the 
black flag. At the first encounter 
with an armed trading junk he proved 
himself a fighter of the most brilliant 
type. Shortly after this he quarrelled 
with the pirate captain and lieuten- 
ant, and despite the odds, killed them 
both without receiving awound. He 
proclaimed himself captain, and being 
already feared if not loved by his 
savage mates, he was accepted imme- 
diately. Once in command, he start- 
ed a new system in piracy, whose 
like, I fancy, was never known. 
When he captured a vessel, instead 
of killing all on board and burning it 
afterward, he enlisted recruits from 
Officers and crew, sent his own best 


land and water, and slaughtered them 
with a ferocious cruelty that is even 
remembered to-day. He pursued the 
fugitives for miles, slaying all that 
were overtaken, and looted and burn- 
ed the establishmants of the man- 
darins, putting to the sword all the 
inmates. He established a camp and 
a fort on the lonely island of Ku- 
langsu, which commands the city of 
Amoy, and according to legend built 
forts in Amoy at Chidh-be, and even 
on the inaccessible hill which over- 
looks the imperial road from Foochow 
to Canton, near Polam Bridge. This 
district was his home for many years. 
On the mountain of Nan-tai-bu, 
which fronts the ocean, he or his wife 
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erected a mighty watch-tower, bea- 
con, or pagoda, which can be seen 
forty miles at sea, and which even to- 
day is the landmark by which navi- 
gators steer into Amoy. In Formosa 
he was not so successful at first. The 
Dutch garrisons, re-enforced by Chi- 
nese and Hakkas, fought him with 
undaunted skill, and though driven 
back into their fortifications, retreat- 
ed in good order and without great 
losses. Koxinga saw that he was not 
strong enough to vanquish the “ for- 
eign devils,’’ and negotiated an armis- 
tice with their general. 

The moment this was arranged he 
set to work to augment his army and 
navy. Within two years he had 
brought together a body of men well 
disciplined and equipped. He found 
a pretext, and opened war upon the 
Dutch so fiercely that they retired 
within their works. He opened a 
siege, and prosecuted it so vigorously 
that the sturdy Hollanders were 
forced to capitulate. Koxinga now 
showed rare diplomacy. His soldiers 
clamored to put every enemy to death, 


but he, realizing the tremendous pow- 
er of the Netherlands and their supe- 
riority to him in military and naval 
strength, exercised a clemency un- 
known theretofore in his career, and 
let them depart as prisoners of war. 
In the mean time, he had put so many 
districts under tribute, that he had 
become almost a monarch in his own 
right. What plans he was evolving— 
whether the erection of a kingdom, 
with Amoy as a capital, or the con- 
quest of the Malay lands—will never 
beknown. The Chinese Government 
became alarmed at the tremendous 
growth of this singular man. Am- 
bassadors or commissioners were sent 
to him, and negotiations opened be- 
tween the throne and the freebooter. 
When the contracting parties had 
come to an agreement, Koxinga swore 
fealty and allegiance to the crown, 
and disbanded a portion of his army 
and navy. On the other hand, the 
government extended an amnesty to 
him and also his wife, made him the 
Duke of Formosa, with the hereditary 
title of marquis attached for the bene- 
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fit of his descendants, gave rank and 
office to his staff and lieutenants, and 
in addition conferred upon him posi- 
tions and concessions whose revenue 
made him one of the richest men in 
the empire, and enabled him to sup- 
port a court and retinue, body-guard 
and standing army. Thus the thief, 
bravado, murderer, and pirate became 
the greatest peer in the realm. His 
descendant to-day is a marquis who 
ranks with the descendants of Con- 
fucius and Mencius, the two greatest 
names in Chinese history, and who 
precedes the great mandarins, gen- 
erals, admirals, and statesmen of the 
imperial court at Peking. 

There are temples to him in China, 
and statues of him in a hundred Tao- 
ist joss-houses. He underwent deifi- 
cation in the seventeenth century, and 
has ever since been a patron saint of 
multitudes of human beings. 

As with all historic characters, 
myths have grown up around him in 
such profusion that it is difficult to 
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determine where fact ends and fiction 
begins. It may be doubted that a 
dragon was seen about his house the 
day he was born, and also that he 
was seen after death by some of his 
most devoted followers. 

Neither can it be believed that he 
had a magic ointment which made 
him invulnerable when applied be- 
fore battle, and cured any wound, 
even mortal, if applied afterward. 
Nor will a modern reader accept the 
story that in his youth he befriended 
a Fairy Fox (a sort of Chinese were- 
wolf) who was a quadruped, here, 
there, and everywhere during the 
day, but a beautiful, loving woman 
every night, who told him all she had 
seen and heard during her four-footed 
experience ; and that, finding her life 
coming to an end, she advised him to 
make peace with the Emperor and 
close his career in power, wealth, and 
respectability. 

Many of these stories are delightful 
in their simplicity and interest. One 
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of them has been put in verse by a 
local poet in Amoy, and the version 
will bear production here. 


KOXINGA AT AMOY. 


The Chinese bards have often sung 
Of King Koxinga of Kelung. 

He was a simple sailor-boy, 

In wild Tong-an beyond Amoy. 
Captured by pirates, he became 

Their chief, and made so great a fame 
That e’en to-day the peasants fear 
Koxinga’s dreaded name to hear. 


He built a castle on the lea 

Which overlooks Formosa’s sea ; 
Surrounded by as fierce a horde 

As ever handled spear and sword, 
He levied tribute day by day 

On every coast-town in Cathay, 

And burned or captured by the score 
The greedy mandarin’s men-of-war. 


One day, despite his | orang and pride, 


His child was stolen from his side, 

His only son. Though every place 

Was searched in hottest zeal, no trace 
Was found. Erelong a rumor stirred 
That some great hawk or mountain-bird 
Had seized the poy eng westward veered, 
Till boy and bird both disappeared. 


Five years passed by. A dying crone, 
Who wished for misdeeds to atone, 
Confessed that she had stolen the boy 
For the rich Admiral of Amoy. 

No time was lost. Ere daylight came 
Full thirty ships of cruel fame, 
Manned by a hundred pirates each, 
Swept from the North Formosa beach. 


They paused not for the junks they passed, 
But to the south and west sped fast, 

And ere declined the second sun, 

They cast their anchors ; quickly won 

The flimsy gates and walls of dirt 

With which Amoy is all begirt ; 

And ere their onset could be met, 

The admiral’s palace they’d beset. 


Short was the parley of the king : 

If the proud admiral did not bring 

The boy before him in an hour, 

Then all within Koxinga’s power 

Should die. The words were scarcely said 
When he whom they had mourned as dead, 
And long ago had vainly sought, 

Unto his father’s arms was brought. 


But when the stripling told the tale 
Of five years’ suffering and travail ; 
His only food what servants left, 

Or what he took from swine by theft, 
His bed the tiles and granite flags, 
His clothes of tatters and of rags, 
His body bruised and fever-stirred, 
Koxinga spoke a single word. 


And in an instant flame and smoke 
From every door and window broke. 
Not one escaped. ‘The admiral’s name 
Seems to have perished in the flame, 
With self and kin and retinue. 

When came the dawn in rose and blue, 
Koxinga as the sun shone forth 

Was far away into the North. 


The piratical craft of the East were 
not low, rakish schooners,. as are too 
often described by yellow-covered 
novels, but strong and swift junks, 
indistinguishable from trading ves- 
sels. The latter have gone armed 
from time immemorial, so that, so far 
as rig and armament are concerned, 
it would be hard to tell a peaceful, 
honest craft from a desperate pirate. 
In fact, the freebooter has always 
gained his ship by capture, and usual- 
ly from the merchant marine rather 
than the imperial or provincial navies. 
But he kept his ship cleaner and his 
sails and ropes in perfect order, in 
order to overtake his prey or to escape 
men-of-war. He carried no cargo, 
so that he always rode the waves 
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lightly. He maintained an extra 
large crew to provide for deaths and 
casualties, to handle the sails, and 
to use the great sweeps in calm 
weather. A hundred men at twenty 
huge oars would send the craft along 
almost as fast as a fair breeze, and 
when aided by the wind, would en- 
able it to distance any other sailing- 
vessel not similarly equipped. A 
junk, in spite of its grotesque and 
clumsy appearance to the European 
eye, is a very good boat. It is light, 
strong, and on account of its beam 
can carry a large surface of sail. It 
will outrun many models of sailing- 
vessels, especially when the latter are 
heavily laden. With oars and sails 
together in a light wind it will escape 
from nine out of ten of our types of 
boats. This was why in the old days 
so many pirate craft managed to 
evade the brigantines, corvettes, and 
gunboats of the civilized nations in 
the East. Piracy as an open trade 
was suppressed or killed by steam. 
The armament of a pirate was large, 
varied, andincongruous. Itincluded 


cannon, large and small, ranging from 
a 2-pounder to a 64-pounder, pistols, 
flint-locks, percussion muskets, rifles, 
cutlasses, daggers, spears, boarding 
hooks, pole-axes, bows and arrows, 
hand-arrows, javelins, hand-grenades, 


fire-grenades, and stink-pots. In 
using the cannon, shells were rarely 
if ever employed, metal and stone 
shot, grape and canister being the 
ammunition. The latter two were of 
primitive character, and consisted of 
old chains in the one case, and slugs, 
nails, pebbles, and bits of heavy junk 
in the other. The hand-grenade was 
practically a light shell with a fuse. 
The user lighted the fuse and threw 
the missile into the ranks of his foe. 
One in two did not go off, and of the 
50° per cent which exploded, but one 
third reached the mark. This, how- 
ever, was often sufficient to turn the 
scales of battle, as it might kill and 
disable twenty stanch fighters. The 
fire-grenade was used as a last resort, 
only when it was clearly impossible 
to capture a hostile ship, or when 
there was danger of being overpow- 
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ered by a man-of-war. It contained 
powder, metal filings of some sort, 
naphtha, and spirits. The stink-pot 
wasa missile withafuse. Once light- 
ed, it gave off dense clouds of irritat- 
ing and suffocating sulphurous smoke. 
Thrown into a gun-room, it gave the 
inmates the alternative of choking 
and coughing to death or of immedi- 
ate flight. The ingredients were 
slow-burning powder, sulphur, ar- 
senic, and an acrid tree gum. 

With the appearance of steam men- 
of-war piracy began to decline. It 
was slow at first, chiefly on account 
of the difficulty in distinguishing the 
freebooter from the trader. This 
difficulty was increased by the pirates 
taking advantage of the fact and load- 
ing their own boats with a seemingly 
regular cargo. When, however, they 
changed the test and compelled every 
suspicious armed junk to show her 
registry, manifest, and custom clear- 
ance, the difficulty vanished. The 
ship, if a pirate, was promptly con- 
demned and all on board shot, hang- 
ed, or beheaded. In a few years the 
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leading highwaymen of the sea had 
paid the penalty of their lives, and 
deep-sea piracy had become extinct. 
But the pirate still lives. He plies 
his trade craftily on rivers and shal- 
low arms of the sea, where the gun- 
boat, both Chinese and foreign, can- 
not reach him. You read accounts 
of his exploits near Canton, Amoy, 
Foochow, Wenchow, and _ similar 
wealthy ports. Occasionally he un- 


dertakes greater enterprises, and of 
an entirely new type. He goes on 
board a foreign steamer with his fol- 
lowers as steerage passengers armed 
with knife and revolver, and at the 
right moment attacks the officers and 
crew and captures the ship. He did 
this several times on a small scale, 
and then, emboldened by success, in 
December, 1890, tried it on the Na- 
moa, one of the leading steamers of 
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the China coast. The attempt suc- 
ceeded ; the steamship captain was 
killed and many of the officers wound- 
ed ; the boat was looted, and then by 
profound strategy the pirates effected 
their escape toland. Theaffair made 
a great sensation, and the Chinese 
Government set every official wheel 
in motion to arrest the perpetrators. 
There were between thirty and forty 
pirates who took part in the adven- 
ture, yet over a hundred were arrest- 
ed by the police and tried, and over 
ninety found guilty. and beheaded. 
In one trial the judge remarked, “‘ I 
do not believe you were on the Na- 
moa. Nevertheless you are a pirate, 
and may have been there; I there- 
fore find you guilty, and sentence you 
to decapitation.”’ 

Strange enough, the pirates are ex- 
ceedingly religious or superstitious. 
They are regular patrons of the joss- 
houses and priests, and would hardly 
dare to go to sea unless their craft 
had a lot of little josses or idols on 
an altar in some part of the forecas- 
tle. What their ethical and other no- 
tions are must be akin to those devout 


robber-barons in the Middle Age, 
who never started out on a thieving 
foray without praying for success, 
and never came back with the booty 
from travellers they had murdered 
without thanks to the Lord or some 
saint for their kindly assistance. One 
of the Namoa pirates was beheaded 
at Kowloon with a lot of his col- 
leagues. As he knelt on the sand 
awaiting the executioner, he called 
out to the high mandarins who pre- 
sided at the scene, “‘ Smile now, if 
you want to, as you cut our heads off. 
It is your turn. But the moment I 
die, my soul will enter a new body in 
this neighborhood, and twenty years 
hence I will come back, and then for 
every life you have taken I will take 
a hundred.’’ He had barely finished 
when the headsman approached ; the 
pirate, without changing the expres- 
sion of his face, bowed to the officials, 
and in the salutation the great sword 
descended and the man was no more. 
Human nature, even among’ pirates, 
is a very much mixed-up affair. 


Margherita Arlina Hamm. 
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WITH ILLUSTRATIONS FROM DRAWINGS BY J. CHARLES ARTER. 


T is a discouraging yet unimpeach- 
able fact that almost all of our 
successful painters have received 

their art education in foreign coun- 
tries, where local influences are far 
more favorable to the art education 
and development of the individual 
than they are here. Indeed, it is a 
question whether the art atmosphere 
and spirit—such, for instance, as ex- 
ists to-day in Rome and Paris, and 
even in prosaic London—is to be 
found in this country at all, and also 
whether the fine arts would 
not be altogether neglected 
by us if it were not for the 
stimulating influence and 
example of the great Euro- 
pean centres, where art is 
wisely encouraged and fa- 
thered by the State. 

J. Charles Arter, the sub- 
ject of this paper, is one 
of those among our native 


painters whose art education and 

training has been received wholly 

abroad, and whose work shows un- 

mistakably the influence of foreign 

environment. Heis particularly con- 

spicuous at the present time, owing 

to the success which attended the re- 

cent exhibition in this city of over 

forty canvases and _ water-colors 

painted during his late sojourn in 
Japan. 

These Japanese pictures — which 

are the latest examples-of Mr. Arter’s 

work, and will unquestion- 

ably add greatly to his rep- 

utation—are not only admir- 

able in composition, mas- 

terly in execution, and val- 

uable as quasi-photograph- 

ic representations of Japan- 

ese life and customs, but 

they are also remarkable 

for their exquisite color- 

ing. Mr. Arter has always 
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excelled as a colorist, but 
it is evident now that he 
was never given an op- 
portunity until he went to 
Japan, the very birthplace 
of theart of coloring. He 
has succeeded in reproduc- 
ing that wondrous color- 
ing which is a distinctive 
feature of Japanese art 
with a skill that is almost 
marvellous. In fact, it is 
difficult to believe, when in front of 
one of his Japanese canvases, that 
the artist was born in this country, 
and was not longer than nine months 
in the land of the Mikado. The 
art critic of a certain morning paper 
of this city, reviewing the pictures 
recently exhibited, allowed some- 
what condescendingly that they were 
pretty pictures, but declared that 
they were untrue to Japanese life. 
This criticism is in direct contradic- 
tion to what was said of them by 
the late Colonel Cockerill, who, as 
correspondent for the New York 
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Herald, spent many months 
in Japan, and who was 
therefore as good a judge. 
He said that Mr. Arter 
had caught the true spirit 
of Japanese life and charac- 
ter better than any artist 
who had heretofore tried 
to portray it, and this 
opinion was further en- 
dorsed by the Japanese 
consul, who was invited 
to inspect them. 

Mr. Arter boasts of one of the 
handsomest studios in New York. It 
overlooks Madison Square Park, and 
is a veritable paradise for the lovers 
of the esthetic. As the stranger en- 
ters it, he is struck at once by the 
Oriental atmosphere, and may imme- 
diately fancy himself transplanted to 
the land of the chrysanthemum. On 
the tapestry-covered walls is a perfect 
symphony of color—over a hundred 
canvases magnificently set off in 


elaborately carved and gilded frames, 
representing work done during the 
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past ten years in every part of the 
world. All about is a picturesque 
disorder of artistic-looking objects. 
There are strange-looking gilded 
Chinese gods, rare bric a-brac and 
costly carvings, magnificent embroid- 
eries, curiously fashioned silver cruci- 
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large French fishing-net, which was 
once exhibited at the Colonial Expo- 
sition in Paris. This is held back on , 
one side by a stuffed baby alligator 
from Florida. In the meshes of the 
net a scarlet Japanese fish of an un- 
known species is entangled. In an- 


THE CANDY-WOMAN, 


fixes, medizval armor, antique swords 
and pistols, and a wealth of soft cush- 
ions, Oriental rugs and divans—the 
whole seen by a soft light which sifts 
through Indian curtains of the light- 
est texture. 

On one of the walls is spread a 


other corner of the studio is a lofty 
canopy of orange and Japanese blue 
tapestry, each corner of which is up- 
held by a Napoleonic cocked hat, sou- 


venirs of a Munich ball. Over a 
broad cushioned seat below the cano- 
py, Persian and Turkish rugs of great 
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value are thrown carelessly. Upon 
a golden pedestal fixed against the 
opposite wall sits the Japanese god 
of love, Aizen Myoo, with his three 
eyes, six arms, and flaming halo 
about his head. In the centre of the 
studio stands a grand piano, half hid- 
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in social and art circles. An altar 


‘cloth, embroidered in gold, and a 


curtain of yellow silk Italian brocade 
makes a cosy nook in another cor- 
ner. On the wall over each couch 
hangs a superb brass repoussé plaque, 
one bearing the effigy of Margaret de 


THE FLOWER-VENDER. 


den in the folds of a blue and gold 
lace drapery, and held in place by 
rare pieces of porcelain. This piano 
does duty when Mr. Arter gives one 
of his musicales and artistic receptions, 
which he does several times during 
the season, and which are always 
crowded by every one of prominence 


Parme (1509), and the other that of 
Maximilian Dautriche, both rare 
specimens of Flemish art. 

The pictures which have the place 
of honor on the studio walls at the 
present time are, of course, those 
which Mr. Arter brought back from 
Japan. One of the most attractive 


















is called ‘‘ The 
Healing Buddha.”’ 
Upon a floral- 
decked shrine, in 
the midst of his 
bronze lotos, 
stands the divine 
healer, encircled 
by wreaths of blue 
ethereal smoke, 
which rise slow- 
ly from an oddly 
carved granite pot 
filled with burning 
incense. Before 
the sacred shrine, 
in graceful pose, 
stands the gentle 
devotee, holding 
in her hand a cup 
of water, and then 
bathing her own 
body on the af- 
flicted part with 
the firm belief that 
her healing will fol- 
low. 

It is difficult to R 
do justice in a mere descriptive arti- 
cle, or even when reproductions in 
black and white 
are given, to the 
beautiful pictures 
Mr. Arter’s talent 
has enabled him 
to make out of 
these simple sub- 
jects. They are ail 
veritable poems of 
color, dainty and 
exquisite and full 
of that wonderful 
and delightfully 
evanescent Japa- 
nese coloring, the 
secret of which Mr. 
Arter seems to 
have discovered. 
To look at his can- 
vases, which fairly revel in color, one 
would think that the artist used 
every tint in the rainbow in painting 
his pictures ; but, as a matter of fact, 
he tells me he rarely uses more than 
six or seven. In answer to my ques- 
tion, he told me that hedid not think 
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he was more sen- 
sitive to color than 
other people, but 
he said he always 
took notice of col- 
ors, especially in 
his early boyhood, 
when he lived en- 
tirely in the coun- 
try, and this train- 
ing was naturally 
most useful to him 
in a country like 
Japan, with all its 
opportunities for 
using color. 

All Mr. Arter’s 
Japanese pictures 
depict peasant life, 
and, as the artist 
explained to me, 
he preferred to 
paint the lower 
classes, because 
they are more pic- 
turesque and at- 
tractive than the 
aristocratic orders. 
It is a curious fact that the better class 
of Japanese are fiot only extremely 
uninteresting and prosaic-looking in 
their European clothes, but their 
physique is far inferior. Well-bred 
Japanese women have sallow and 
hatchet-like faces and willowy forms, 
whereas the peasant girls are far 
plumper and more rosy and healthy- 
looking. 

Another characteristic picture is en- 
titled ‘‘ Profit and Loss.’”’ After a 
weary day in the city streets, the 
flower-vender returns to her home. 
She deposits before her own door the 
bamboo flower-holders in which she 
has peddled her 
bouquets. One 
is quite empty, 
but the other 
still holds a few 
flowers. With 
a pointed stick 
for a pen and 
the sandy path 
fora ledger, she 
balances her ac- 
counts, while 
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the little maid with the new baby 
seated on the door-step looks on. 
Another striking picture is furnish- 
ed by ‘‘ The Dancing Street Fakir.’’ 
Down a street gay with awnings, 
lanterns, and flowers, in a gorgeous 
costume, comes the dancing street 
fakir, balancing upon her head with 
consummate skill a tub of candy, 
decorated with tiny bright-colored 
flags and tassels. With every move- 
ment of the dance the flag waves and 
the tassels swing airily to and fro. 
In her hand she holds a tambourine, 
with which she attracts trade. Every 
color in the rainbow seems to be rep- 
resented here; in reality there are 
justeight. Another quaint and beau- 
tifully colored composition is ‘* The 
Umbrella-Mender.”” This useful 
member of Japanese society is seen 
seated in the midst of his stock of 
lanterns and umbrellas. While a 
fair customer waits, he, with infinite 
skill, patches the holes in her dainty 
umbrella with oiled paper. 

Perhaps the most effective of all 
the Japanese subjects, because of its 
exquisite coloring and the 
common scene of Japanese 
country life that it repre- 
sents, is ‘‘A Wayside 
Shrine.’’ A winding Iris- 
bordered path leads to a 
stony shrine, where is 
enthroned Jizo, the god 
who loves little children. 
In his presence a trusting 
Japanese mother stoops to 
light the red incense stick 
in a granite pot, richly 
carved in ancient heraldic 
designs. She adds astone 
to those that other pil- 
grims have dropped be- 
fore the shrine, and then 
passes on her way. ‘‘ The 
Rug-Makers,”’ showing 
Japanese artisans weaving 
the rich Japanese rugs, 
and ‘‘ Early Lessons in 
Buddhism,’’ showing a 
Japanese mother leading 
her children to a roadside 
shrine to pray for a good 
harvest, are other notable 
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examples of Mr. Arter’s exquisite 
work. 

Mr. Arter went much further into 
the interior of Japan in search of ma- 
terial than is usual, but he says that 
he will never do so again, for it is 
just as easy to find suitable subjects 
within twenty miles of the treaty 
ports. He experienced great diffi- 
culty in securing models. A girl 
would sit for him for a few days, and 
then, when she saw her face grow on 
the canvas, she would go away and 
he would never see her again. He 
accounts for this strangeness of be- 
havior by the old Japanese supersti- 
tion—which prevails also to some ex- 
tent in Italy—which is that if any 
harm happens to the picture, it will 
also happen to the model. 

Mr. Arter is a native of Hanoverton, 
O., where his father has a large farm. 
The artist was intended at first to fol- 
low in Arter Sr.’s footsteps, but he 
displayed such an aversion for farm 
work and such an abnormal taste for 
drawing, that a rich uncle offered to 
give the boy the means with which 
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THE HEALING BUDDHA, 


to study art. He went to Cincinnati, 
and after a stay there of a few years 
he had earned enough by painting 
flowers to undertake a trip to that 
Mecca of the artist, Paris, where he 
stayed until 1890. While there he 
imitated no one master slavishly, but 


almost unconsciously absorbed the 
best in them all, and this undoubt- 
edly is the secret of the delightful un- 
conventionality and freshness of his 
work. It would, in fact, be impossi- 
ble to tell from a general survey of 
all Mr. Arter’s pictures which particu- 
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tar school he bends to 
most. When one sees 
his Brittany interiors one 
is reminded of the admir- 
able work done in the 
same line by Mosler; 
when one sees his scenes 
of Italian life and his heads of 
Italian flower-girls, one recalls 
Chartran’s animated studies; 
and when one sees his Japanese 
pictures, one is ready to take 
his affidavit that the artist is a 
born subject of the Emperor of 
Japan. 

Much to Mr. Arter’s surprise, 
his first figure composition was 
admitted to the Paris Salon, 
and from that time on he de- 
voted himself to figure work, paint- 
ing interior and open-air scenes. 
The four large compositions which 
have been exhibited in Paris and 
Munich hold places of honor on 
the studio walls. One is entitled 
‘‘Preparing for Market,’’ and this 
was exhibited in Paris in 1888. ‘‘ The 
Intercepted Letter,’’ which Mr. Arter 
considers his best work, was in the 
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Salon in 1891. The sub- 
ject is the reading of a 
letter by a peasant, the 
brother of a girl who has 
been betrayed. The let- 
ter reveals to the brother 
his sister’s terrible secret. 
She stands by watching 
him as he reads, a fright- 
ened expression on her 
face. The mother, not 
conscious yet of the im- 
pending tragedy, looks 
on smiling. The picture 
is full of power and at- 
mosphere. Two other 
well-known pictures are 
““ The Coppersmith’’ and 
** Coming from Church.”’ 
The former shows an old Venetian 
kitchen, with copper pots and kettles 
scattered about the floor. In front of 
the large open fireplace sits the cop-, 
persmith with his working utensils 
at hand plying his trade, while his 
whole figure is strongly relieved 
against the dusky interior, lighted by 
one narrow window in the back- 
ground. 


A JAPANESE WORKSHOP. 
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“Coming from Church” is very 
characteristic of Dutch life. Three 
Dutch women in their Sunday clothes 
are passing down a narrow street lead- 
ing from a quaint little church, while, 
in the background, two peasant girls, 
mindful of the needs of the body as 
well as of the soul, are selling fish 
from a well-stocked stand. 

A charming bit of Venetian life is 
depicted in a canvas entitled ‘‘ Wait- 
ing.’’ An Italian flower-girl is rest- 
ing after the heat of the 
day. She is leaning with 
easy grace against the par- 
apet of one of the canals, 
the blue water of which 
flows by at her feet. Her 
skirts are gathered in one 
hand, and her dark head, 
with its swarthy and hand- 
some face, is sharply out- 
lined in profile against a 
sky flushed with the glow- 
ing tints of an Italian sun- 





set. There is a romantic story at 
taching to the girl who sat as model 
forthis picture. She wasd real flower- 
girl, and Mr. Arter met her by acci- 
dent on one of the bridges of Venice. 
He was at once struck with her ex- 
ceptional beauty and refined man- 
ner, and he asked her whether she 
would be willing to pose for him. 
She consented to do so, and soon 
proved to be one of the best models 
the artist had ever had. She was 
always exceedingly mod- 
est, and would not consent 
to pose for anything but 
the shoulders and head, 
although she had an admi- 
rable figure. She had also 
an excellent soprano voice, 
and when resting during 
the poses amused the ar- 
tist and his friends by 
singing selections from the 
most difficult operas. Mr. 
Arter thinks that Du Mau- 
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rier must have known 
her, for his heroine 
‘‘ Trilby”’ is her very 
counterpart. But 
Katerina — that was 
her name — did not 
have such a sad end 
as did poor Trilby. 
Shortly before Mr. 
Arter left Venice an 
Italian marquis, who 
had fallen in love 
with her, made her 
his wife. The event 
was celebrated by 
jollifications in all 
the studios where Katerina had been 
employed. All the artists were pres- 
ent at the ceremony, and before it 
took place they clubbed together to 
purchase the poor girl a suitable 
trousseau. Mr. Arter’s contribution 
was an enormous Leghorn hat with 
colored feathers, which, he says, al- 
most had the disastrous effect of 
turning the young bride’s head with 
delight. 
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While Mr. Arter 
was in Venice he 


painted, among other 
sketches of Venetian 
life, a corner of: the 
historic Rialto, and 
sent it when finished 
to an exhibition then 
being held in thecity. 
There it was noticed 
by King Humbert, 
who expressed his 
pleasure audibly. 
Mr. Arter, hearing 
of the compliments 
. passed upon his work, 
sent the picture to the King as a pres- 
ent, and the King in return sent the 
artist a handsome scarf-pin 1represent- 
ing the arms of Savoy topped with 
the royal crown set in diamonds. 

Mr. Arter expects shortly to under- 
take a tour through India, a country 
he has not yet visited, and which he 
thinks offers more opportunities than 
any other to the artist. 


£. Burton Stewart. 
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S some great flower whose imperial bloom 
A Fills all the desert with supreme delight 

And pours from heart of glory day and night 

The laughing streams of purified perfume, 

Yet dying droops and withers in the doom 
Hurled fiercely down from Noon’s relentless height,— 
So shrank my life in conflict, conquered quite, 

Helpless and hopeless, praying for the tomb ! 


But one there came with kindness in her eyes 
And on her lips what God’s good angels teach ; 
She brought me dews reviving, rains that reach 

From blessed fountains of benignant skies : 

My veins throb wines of valor, and I rise, 
Strong-armed, stout-hearted, at her tender speech ! 


Freeman E. Miller. 

















The theatrical season of 1895-96, 
which has just closed, will not be re- 
membered as a particularly success- 
It has brought forward no 


ful one. 
new play that is 
likely to live in 
our dramatic lit- 
erature, and with 
the exception of 
A. M. Palmer, 
who has made a 
small fortune out 
of *‘ Trilby,’’ and 
E. H. Sothern, 
who has done al- 
most equally well 
with ‘‘ The Pris- 
oner of Zenda,’’ 
and ‘*‘ The Heart 
of Maryland,”’ 
which has put 
many shekels into 
the coffers of Da- 
vid Belasco, the 
past theatrical 
year has not con- 
tributed much to 
the prosperity of 
our managers. 
Only the foreign 
artists appear to 
know the secret of 
hypnotizing the 
American dollar. 
Nearly all of them 
have carried off 
barrels of money. 
The approximate 
earnings of the 


FRANCIS WILSON AS ‘‘ DAVID’’ IN ‘‘ THE 
RIVALS,”’ 


more prominent ones during this 
past season is about as follows: 
Paderewski, $150,000 ; Emma Calvé, 
$100,000 ; the de Részkes, $150,000 ; 


Sarah Bernhardt, 
$75,000 ;_ Henry 
Irving, $75,000; 
Duse, $30,000; 
Yvette Guilbert, 
$30,000; Cheva- 
lier, $20,000 ; oth- 
ers, $300,000. 
This makes a 
total of - almost 
one million dol- 
lars which we pay 
annually to enjoy 
the most expen- 
sive—I do not say 
the best—art that 
Europe can send 
us. Some _ one 
wrote recently 
that no one should 
grudge Paderew- 
ski the money he 
has taken away 
with him, for the 
pianist has given 
its equivalent in 
his magnificent 
playing. There 
is sense in this as 
well as nonsense. 
No one with any 
broadness of view 
would grudge for 
a moment money 
spent on securing 
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JEFFERSON AS ‘‘ BOB ACRES’ IN ‘‘ THE 
RIVALS.” 


Photograph (copyright, 1896) by B. J. Falk, N. Y. 


art which we cannot produce our- 
selves ; but it has been generally con- 
ceded that Joseffy, who for many 
years has made this country his home, 
is quite as good a pianist as Pader- 


ewski. Why, therefore, should he 
not be patronized as generously as 
the Pole? The explanation is sim- 
ple: Mr. Joseffy does not happen to 
have chrysanthemum hair, and So- 
ciety has not made him a fad. Now- 
adays the hysterical matinée girl is 
an important tactor in determining 


genius. 


* 
* * 


It is hardly likely that Mme. Duse 
will return here next season for an- 
other tour. I understand that her 
American managers did not have a 
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particularly pleasant experience with 
that most eccentric of actresses, and 
the fact that the Western tour, which 
was to have extended to San Francis- 
co, was completely cancelled, would 
seem to confirmthe rumor. The dis- 
turbing element in the relations be- 
tween the American theatrical syndi- 
cate and the Italian tragedienne was, 
I understand, Mme. Duse’s personal 
manager, M. Schurmer. It was in M. 
Schurmer’s fertile brain, I believe, 
that originated the idea of having 
Mme. Duse return here next season 


MRS. DREW AS ‘‘ MRS. MALAPROP’’ IN ‘‘THE 
RIVALS.” 
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NAT. C. GOODWIN AS ‘‘ SIR LUCIUS O’TRIGGER”’ 
IN ‘*‘ THE RIVALS.’’ 


Photograph (copyright, 1896) by B. J. Falk, N. Y. 


with an English-speaking company. 
This scheme has been entirely aban- 
doned, and very properly, for it was 
beneath the dignity of such an artist 


as Duse. Salvini used to tour here 
in that way, and his performances al- 
ways smacked of the circus for that 


very reason. 
* 


* * 

Augustin Daly will sail for Europe 
on July 1. The Shakespeare Society 
of New York recently gave Mr. Daly 
a dinner, and in the course of a 
speech made by the manager, he re- 
ferred to the suggestions that had 
been made in various quarters, and 
also in the columns of this magazine, 
concerning an endowed theatre. Mr. 
Daly has not much faith in the scheme. 
He allows that it would be easy to 


find in big cities like New: York, Bos- 
ton, or Chicago, a number of wealthy 
men who would be willing to support 
a theatre that would be independent 
of the box-office, just as in New York 
our millionaires have enabled Messrs. 
Abbey & Grau to give finer represen- 
tations of grand opera than can be 
enjoyed anywhere else in the world ; 
but he thought that it would be very 
difficult to find a manager for such a 
theatre. There is sense in what Mr. 
Daly says : 

‘‘ If he be a person of experience, then he 
is surrounded by his favorites ; and no be. 
ginner has a chance with him either as actor 


or playwright, and we shall be treated to 
his well-known method of overloading the 


E. M. HOLLAND AS ‘‘ FAG’’ IN ‘* THE RIVALS.”’ 
Photograph (copyright, 1896) by B. J. Falk, N. Y. 
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JULIA MARLOWE TABOR AS ‘‘ LYDIA LANGUISH”’ 
IN ‘‘ THE RIVALS.”’ 


Photograph (copyright, 1896) by B. J. Falk, N. Y. 


classics with tinsel and noisy music. If he 
be a person of no experience, then the novice 
is to 5 educated at the expense of the stock- 
holders, whose money is to be frittered away 
in experiments. : 

‘* Assailed by the stockholders, who are in 
turn tormented by dark insinuations from 
outside on all these topics, and as many more 
as your ingenuity may suggest, the manag- 
ing trustees goad their servant, the manager, 
to frenzy, and the whole establishment be- 
comes hopelessly at variance. 

*‘ And when a production of the endowed 
theatre fails to win popular favor, what an 
outcry! And this is sure to be at first the 
fate of the productions, for the process of 
educating the public is slow. Then comes 
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the climax—resignation of the managers, 
resignation of directors, the stockholders 
selling out in disgust. The quarrels of the 
leaders distract the — which silently re- 


pairs to the music hall again. And so the 
curtain is run down in the endowed theatre.” 


* 
* * 


Next season Mr. Daly will open 
with a new comedy, and later will 
follow with a grand revival of ‘* Henry 
1V."’ He expects to keep his com- 
pany in New York much longer than 
he has done in past seasons, and he 
has made arrangements to produce a 
number of new plays. His company 
is now playing in San Francisco, 
and it will close its season about the 
end of this month, when the members 
of the company will go to London. 
During the absence of Mr. Daly, Kel- 
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JOSEPH HOLLAND AS ‘‘ FALKLAND’’ IN 
‘“THE RIVALS.’*~ 


Photograph (copyright, 1896) by B. J. Falk, N. Y. 


ler the magician may come to his 
Broadway Theatre. 
* 


Talking of magicians, Professor 
Hermann, or Hermann “ the Great,”’ 
as he prefers to be styled, played an 
engagement at Palmer’s Theatre re- 
cently. Hermann, who is a French- 
man by birth, has been remarkably 
successful in this country, thanks 
partly to good business management 
and shrewd advertising. He has 
made a large fortune out of his ex- 
hibitions of magic, and naturally has 
many imitators, the most prominent 
of whom are Keller and Bancroft. 
Hermann holds about the same posi- 


tion in this country as Robert Houdin 
does in Paris. When the French 
were trying to conquer Algeria, the 
French Government secured the ser- 
vices of Houdin, to give an exhibition 
of his magic before the Arabs, and he 
succeeded in nearly frightening the 
ignorant nativestodeath. As he rep- 
resented himself as a government offi- 
cial, they naturally thought that all 
the other members of the Government 
had the same power of invoking the 
infernal regions, and Houdin did 
much to bring about the final subju- 
gation of the country. M. Hermann 
is a wiry Mephistophelian-looking in- 


WILLIAM H. CRANE AS ‘‘ SIR ANTHONY ABSO- 
LUTE’’ IN ‘* THE RIVALS,”’ 
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dividual, and he is convinced that he 
is the greatest magician alive, which 
opinion is quite natural, but not entire- 
ly in harmony with the opinions of his 
brother magicians. His wife is a 
plump little woman, just his opposite 
in personal appearance, and she adds 
to the entertainment by dancing 
under colored lights after the manner 
of Loie Fuller. 


* 
* * 


I notice that a group of actors have 
introduced at Albany a bill to protect 
themselves against irresponsible man- 
agers. This is a measure which 
should have been carried out long 
ago, for no one outside the theatrical 
business can have any idea of the dis- 
tress into which actors and actresses 
—particularly those of the poorer 
classes—are sometimes placed, owing 
to the ease and impunity with which 
irresponsible or rascally managers 
can engage their services, and, after 
making them work for weeks without 
giving them a cent of pay, coolly 
abandon them to their fate, and per- 
haps at a point far remote from New 
York. The proposed bill provides 
that the managers shall be obliged to 


deposit with some responsible third . 


party, before engaging a performer, 
a sum sufficient to guarantee two 
weeks’ salary, and that, if the per- 
former continue in service more than 
two weeks, a return ticket to the place 
where engaged should be provided. 
It further provides that a performer's 
wages shall constitute a prior claim 
on the receipts, and that if the re- 
ceipts are not sufficient to cover all 
such claims, a pro rata division should 
be made. For non-compliance with 
the letter of the bill, the manager may 
be taken into custody until claims 
have been satisfied. 


* 
ok ak 


Henry Irving has gone back to Eng- 
land after a tour which has been at 
least a financial success. As a pur- 
veyor of magnificent theatric specta- 
cles Mr. Irving is unexcelled, but his 
true place as an actor is seriously 
opened to question. Mr. Irving has 
been reared and educated in the 
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school which believes in gesture and 
bombastic delivery more than in 
intellectual acting. If one follows 
Mr. Irving closely as he’ delivers 
his lines, it is impossible not to 
notice this. In Shakespearean parts 
particularly Irving is weak. He does 
not give the right emphasis or even 
an intelligent meaning to two con- 
secutive sentences. He is busied in 
thinking of the figure he himself is 
making in the picture, and neglects 
entirely the picture that should be pre- 
sented to the brain. But, thanks to 


the scarcity of good actors on the 
stage to-day, Mr. Irving has succeeded 


ROBERT TABOR AS ‘‘ CAPTAIN ABSOLUTE’’ IN 
‘* THE RIVALS.”’ 
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how to mould 

raw material. 

He is every inch 

an artist. Miss 

Arthur told the 

writer that it was 

a valuable lesson 

in itself merely 

to be present at 

one of Irving’s 

rehearsals, so 

elaborately does 

he study every 

little detail. She 

hopes to return 

here the season 

after next, when 

possibly she will 

star again. It 

will be remem- 

bered that it was 

during her first 

starring tour in 

the “Black 

: . [3 3a See) Masque,’’ about 

‘HE POLICE COMMISSIONERS IN ‘* THE BUCCANE&AS. five years ago, 
Photograpa by Pach. 








in building up a reputa- 
tion—a reputation which 
he deserves as a producer 
of plays, but which he does 
not deserve as an actor. 
He excels in a period of 
mediocrity. Some theatre- 
goers prefer to worship at 
the shrine of the established 
reputation rather than to 
discover new talent them- 
selves, and Irving pleases 
that class which is great in 
number. 


+s 

That talented young 
American actress, Julia Ar- 
thur, has returned to Eng- 
land with Mr. Irving, and 
will remain a member of 
his company another year. 
She considers it the best 
schooling she could possi- 
bly have, for—it must be 
said to his credit—if Irving 
does not himself possess the 
divine spark of genius, he 
knows what acting is, and 








‘“*THE BUCCANEERS,.’’ CHATAIN AS ‘*‘BLOOM,’’ MCLEAN AS 
‘* JACONETTE.”” 
Photograph by Pach. 





AMONG THE PLAYERS. 


WILLIAM B. BRYANT AS ‘‘ BANDOLINA’”’ IN 
‘* THE BUCCANEERS,”’ 


Photograph by Pach. 


that Miss Arthur made her reputa- 
tion. 
o*s 

Nat C. Goodwia will start on his 
Australian tour in a few weeks, and 
while at the Antipodes he will try a 
new comedy entitled ‘‘ Treadway of 
Yale,’’ by Augustus Thomas, who 
will be remembered as the author of 
that charming open-air drama, ‘“‘ Ala- 
bama.’’ Mr. Thomas has written 
several plays since he won fame with 
‘* Alabama,’’ but none have achieved 
much success. Mr. Goodwin, how- 
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ever, thinks that his new comedy is 
even better than his first play. 


* 
* * 


The Columbia College boys have 
been more successful this year with 
their theatricals than in any previous 
season. They recently played an en- 
gagement of one week at Carnegie 
Hall, and before that had been seen 
in Brooklyn. Their performances, 


which go to help some college fund, 
are always well patronized by the 


AA 


WALTER L. KLINE AS ‘‘ CARAMELLA’’ IN ‘* THE 


BUCCANEERS.” 


Photograph by Pach, 
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swell set, 
and in merit 
are far supe- 
rior to the 
average am- 
ateur enter- 
tainment. 
The piece 
given this 
year is an 
operetta in 
twoacts en- 
titled The 
Buccaneers. 
The book 
was written 
by Guy 
Wetmore 
Carryl, and 
the music 
was com- 
posed by 
Kenneth M. 
Murchison, 
both Colum- 
bia students. 
Mr. Carryl’s 
book is not 
particularly 
bright, and 
Mr. Murchi- 
son’s music 
is very rem- 


AMONG THE PLAYERS. 


THE BALLET GIRL IN ‘*‘ THE BUCCANEERS.”’ 
Photograph by Pach. 


A TRIO OF CHARACTERS FROM ‘‘ THE BUCCANEERS.” 
Photograph by Pach. 


iniscent, but 
both book 
and music 
serve their 
purpose and 
afford good 
entertain- 
ment. The 
production 
was’ under 
thedirection 
of David W. 
Armstrong, 
Jr., whilethe 
opera was 
staged by L. 
W.Norcross, 
Jr. A curi- 
ous feature 
of these col- 
lege produc- 
tions is that 
the cast is 
composed 
entirely of 
the sterner 
sex, and, as 
in the earli- 
est days of 
the English 
drama, all 
the female 
roOles are 
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“mpersonated by smooth-faced boys. 
{he Columbia productions are nota- 
ble for the excellent ‘‘ make-up”’ of 
these ‘* masculine” girls. As may be 
seen by referring to the pictures of 
chem reproduced in this article, it is 
not easy for the uninitiated to detect 
che masquerade. In several instances 
one would be ready to vow that the 
pseudo females were really of the 
weaker sex. This is due to the fact 
that the boys are dressed for the stage 
by women —professional female dress- 
ers—who take just as much pains 
with them as they would with any 


prima-donna, 


* 
* * 


De Wolf Hopper has met with un- 
questionable success with his new 
opera, ‘‘ El] Capitan.’’ The music is 


by Sousa, the well-known band-mas- 
ter, and the book by Charles Klein, 
one of our brightest and most suc- 
cessful young dramatists. 


The oper- 


** JACONETTE’’—ALFRED J. McLEAN. 
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etta was produced at the Broadway 
Theatre last month, and is still run- 
ning there to excellent business. 


* 
* * 


One of the most important theatrical 
events of the past month has been the 
production by a star cast of Sheridan’s 
immortal comedy, ‘‘ The Rivals.’’ 
The performances included a tour 
through the principal cities, only one 
production being given in each place. 
These have attracted considerable 
curiosity, the cast being probably one 
of the most remarkable ever secured. 
The production was purely a business 
speculation, and probably will prove 
a successful one, for over $7,000 were 
netted at the New York performance 
alone. In this article are produced 
portraits of each of the players in 
their ‘‘ make-up.”’ 


Arthur Hornblow. 


** CLICQUOT’’—WILLIAM N. RYERSON. 


A SCENE FROM “‘ THE BUCCANEERS.” 


Photograph by Pach. 
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The recent 
elaborate exer- 
cises which cele- 
brated the open- 
ing of the new 
home of Colum- 
bia College, in 
New York, made 
a red-letter day 
for that famous 
institution. 
Over a century 
ago the founda- 
tions were laid 
for Columbia 
College, and the 
high ideal then 
established has 
been preserved 
throughout all 
ra —, that 
Photograph copyrighte ave passed over 

ereRockwoods " ”” — its historic halls. 
Many are the 
eminent men who‘claim Columbia for their 
Alma Mater, and now that the enormous in- 
stitution is more perfectly equipped than 
ever in faculty, surroundings and finance, it 
should be a source of pride to every Amer- 
ican. President Seth Low, LL.D., has 
builded for himself a monument that will 
last as long as the University itself in the 
magnificent new library which has been 
called the heart of the University, and whose 
unbounded resources make it of inestimable 
value to this splendid seat of learning. 


* * * 
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The late Shah of Persia enjoyed a remark- 
able rule. In the past two hundred years 
Persia has had ten dynasties ; but the late 
Shah reigned for nearly half a century. All 
his life he had dreaded, as most monarchs 
do, the hand of the assassin ; and in 1848, 
but a short time after his accession to the 
throne. he barely escaped death. It was on 
the last day of April, while entering a relig- 
ious shrine, that the Shah was attacked by a 
fanatic, shot through the heart, and died two 
hours later. The murderer, who is believed 
to have accomplices, has been arrested. The 
Shah had many titles, but was usually called 
Nasr-ed-Din (the defender of religion). 
Throughout Persia and Afghanistan-he was 
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known as the King of Kings. Whilea young 
man the Shah was quiet and reserved ; 
but when he came into power he carried 
things with a high hand. During his entire 
reign, though surrounded by intrigue, he 
stood firm and remained hisown master. He 
made several tours of Europe, and on the 
occasion of his visit to the English court, 
greatly shocked ee | one by his barbaric 
unconventionality. e€ was quartered in 
Buckingham Palace, and after his departure 
it was necessary to expend the sum of $150,- 
ooo to make the place habitable again. Sub- 
sequent travel, however, had its civilizing 
effect, and application to different studies in 
which he was interested softened the natural 
harshness of his character and disposition. 


* * * 


One of the most popular and picturesque 
men in the theatrical business is Henry C. 
one. at the present time one of A. M. 

almer’s road managers. Mr. Jarrett, who 
is the oldest theatrical manager living, was 
born at Baltimore in 1829,and graduated 
from Baltimore College in 1848. Mr. Jarrett 
is also one of the pioneers of the West. On 
leaving college he — a ag! that crossed 
the plains to California. e had been ap- 
— supercargo of three clipper ships 

und for the Golden Gate, but by going 
overland he arrived at San Francisco within 
sixty days, or four months ahead of his 
ships. ith him he carried a copy of the 
official declaration of war against the Flat- 
foot Indians of Oregon, and within two 
hours of his ar- 
rival at the fort 
the troops were 
in the field. On 
Mr. Jarrett’s re- 
turn East he 
purchased the 
old Baltimore 
Museum, and 
this was the be- 
ginning of his 
theatrical ca- 
reer. He later 
made a reputa- 
tion as a man- 
ager by playing 
John ee 
in New York THE SHAH OF PERSIA. 











and Philadelphia 
on the same 
night—the run to 
the Quaker City 
being made in 
the then unpre- 
cedented time of 
one hour and 
thirty minutes. 
In 1876 he ran 
the fastest train 
across the conti- 
nent, making the 
trip from New 
York to San 
Francisco in 
three days, elev- 





HENRY C JARRETT. en hours, and 
twenty-nine min- 
utes, and that 

record has never been beaten. Mr. Jarrett 


retires from active management with the 
close of this season. 


* * * 


In the literary circles of New 
York, Miss Ivy Ross, of this 
city, is famous for her versatil- 
ity. Itis only a few years ago 
that she adopted literature as a 
profession, but in that time she 
has proven herself a skilful 
newspaperwoman, an editor, a 
learned and accurate transla- 
tor, a melodious t, a good 
musical critic, and fictionist of 
considerable talent. By her 
friends she is looked - to as 
one of the coming leaders in 
the world of female journalism. 
To her many accomplishments 
she adds the charms of youth, 
comeliness, modesty, and ex- 
quisite manners. 

* * * 


As a unique character in modern politics, 
Senator Tillman, of South Carolina, is pre- 
eminent among his colleagues. His recent 
denunciations of the Democratic administra- 
tion in general and President Cleveland in 
particular have brought him into national 
prominence, and brought forth both com- 
mendation and abuse. However, the Sena- 
tor is unruffled, and is used to being abused, 
for his reign as Governor of the Palmetto 
State was one long period of turmoil. Sena- 
tor Tillman has been called by his enemies 
‘‘a political accident,’’ yet the fact remains 
that he was re-elected Governor of his State 
after he had inaugurated changes which were 
more or less questionable, and certainly most 
radically removed from the policy of any of 
his predecessors, 

ile the term ‘‘ demagogue’’ more than 
any other has been applied to the Senator 
from South Carolina, it is conceded by those 
who know the man best that, to say the 
least, he is sincere, His love for his native 
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State is intense—only equalled by his a . 
ent hatred of the oan His eucene lato 
political life was on the wave of reform ; 
“the people against the aristocracy’’ was 
the battle cry of the campaign illman 
was of the people, a poor fewer in Edge- 
field County, where he had for years strug- 
gled to gain an education and a living. His 

litical opponent was Wade Hampton, the 
idol of the State; but he represented the 
aristocracy (?), and was defeated. 

Senator Tillman may be a demagogue, but 
he has the courage of his convictions, and is 
utterly fearless in publicly expressing them. 
In this respect, when his sincerity is conced- 
ed, he is at least worthy of admiration. 


* * * 


The career of Mary Anderson is one of the 
most remarkable of contemporary record. 
At the age of sixteen, a raw, inexperien 
country girl, she made her désu¢ on. the dra- 
matic stage as /u/ze¢t in Louisville, Ky., and 
won immediate success. Her 
will was indomitable, her per- 
sonal beauty exceptional, and 
her talent was a wonder to all 
who saw her. She has had an 
experience on the American 
and English stage and with 
people oF letters and note that 

erhaps has never been equal- 
ed, when her youth and the 
brief time she was before the 
public are considered. At the 
very zenita of her fame, when 
her artistic powers were ripen- 
ing and her natural beauty 
increasing, she left the tri- 
umphs of the theatre for the 
aceofhome. Her retirement 

is absolute, for her married life 
has been unusually happy: al- 
though owing to poor health the 
past year or so she has been seen little in soci- 
ety. Her stage experience and the reputation 
she gained brought her in contact with many 
noted people, the reminiscences of whom 
form a most in- 
teresting portion 
of her autobiog- 
raphy. This book, 
which is modestly 
entitled *‘A Few 
Memories,”’ is 
having a wide sale 
—for in addition to 
the fascination of 
the recollections 
of a woman whom 
all America hon- 
ors, the book is 
written in an ad- 
mirable style that 
was scarcely ex- 
pected from one 
who had never 
made any preten- 
sions to literature, 
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No author is 
more distinctive- 
ly American than 
Samuel Clemens, 
or “Mark 
Twain,” the 
name by which 
he is known and 
admired the 
worldover. Jom 
Sawyer and 
Huckleberry 
Finn are names 
that will live long 
in fiction, and 
‘* The Prince and 
the Pauper” 
might be called a 

MRS. MARY ANDERSON- juvenile classic. 

NAVARRO. r. Clemens’s la- 

test work, ‘‘ Per- 

sonal Recollec- 

tions of Joan of Arc.’’ has caused a great 

deal of critical and friendly discussion. He 

overflows with enthusiasm for his heroine, 
whom he presents as an ideally 
perfect character, whose posi- 
tion is ‘‘ the loftiest place pos- 
sible to human attainment.” 
While the ‘‘ Personal Recollec- 
tions” were being published in 
Harper’s Magazine great se- 
crecy was preserved as to the 
identity of the author or trans- 
lator. The work differs widely 
from what the public has come 
to expect from M&tk Twain, 
who hitherto has been regarded 
as a humorist. In this latter 
capacity he hasnorival. Some 
of his shorter newspaper ar- 
ticles even have been copied 
and quoted so often that they 
are known by every American. 


His interview with himself is SAMUEL M, 


a notable example in this line. 

Mr. Clemens’ ‘‘ Pudd’nhead Wilson,’’ that 
delightfully —— character study and story 
of life in the fifties, was very successful in 
dramatic form. Mr. Frank Mayo, the crea- 
tor of Davy Crockett, not only made an en- 
tertaining and concise play of Mark Twain’s 
book, but embodied the character of Pudd’n- 
head Wilson with all the life and feeling 
Mr. Clemens depicted in his book. ‘‘ The 
Prince andthe Pauper’’ also enjoyed consid- 
erable successful activity on the stage. Mr. 
Clemens is abroad at present on an exten. 
sive tour. 

* * * 


Senator Raines has stepped into a great 
and sudden notoriety in New York, both 
State and city, by reason of a bill of which 
he is the author, and which recently passed 
the Legislature of the Empire State. The 
measure provides for unusual and forcible 
restrictions of the liquor traftic, but, as is gen- 
erally the case in such measures, means have 
been found to evade the law, and the sale of 


intoxicants goes merrily on. One of the 
rincipal effects of the measure has been to 
increase the revenue from licenses. The 
other benefits accruing are largely imag- 
inary. But Mr. Raines, who is a ‘‘hay- 
seed’’ legislator, as those from the inland 
districts are dubbed, has had his name in 
every one’s mouth, and that should be suffi- 
cient to satisfy a man of ordinary ambition. 

One of the humorous aspects of the Raines 
Bill and its operations is the action of the 
proprietors of saloons and music halls in fit- 
ting up rooms enough to take out a hotel 
license, which will enable them to sell liquor 
on Sunday when a ‘‘ meal’’ is ordered, and 
many are the jokes concerning the ‘‘ prop- 
erty sandwich’’ which does service for so 
many ‘‘ meals.’’ One clause of the Raines 
Bill is that no saloon shall be within two hun- 
dred feet of a schoolhouse or church.- The 
principal effect of the new law seems to lie 
in the creation of several new offices with 
large salaries, the closing up of the smaller 
saloons, whose keepers cannot afford the 
eight-hundred-dollar license, the reopening 

of many so-called ‘‘ high-class 
resorts,’’ and the opportunity 
for an extraordinary amount of 
evasion, fake, and ‘* funny busi- 
ness.” 
* + » 
By the death of Colonel John 
A. Cockerill journalism has lost 
a brilliant figure. A man of 
wide experience and marked 
ability in many lines, Colonel 
Cockerill was of great value to 
whatever paper he managed or 
represented. At the time of 
his death he was doing splendid 
work as correspondent for the 
Herald in Japan. The body 
was brought to this city, where 
funeral services were held, and 
CLEMENS. the variousclubs and associa- 
tions to which the journalist 
belonged honored their dead comrade. In. 
terment was made in St. Louis. 
* * * 

Mark Hanna, who is engineering the 
McKinley boom, 
is one of those 
philanthropically 
eccentric people 
whose number is, 
unfortunately, 
not legion. Heis 
amany-time mill- 
pers reg and is 
said to be in 
the menitices i 
nous expenses of 
the campaign out 
of his own pock- 
et, and does not 
look for recom- 

ense, for he 

as emphaticall 
stated that he will 
accept no office. 
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SOME WOMEN EDITORS. 


HE daily progress of women in 
the newspaper world is a mat- 
ter of deep satisfaction to those 

who believe that success in journal- 
ism is not dependent upon mere physi- 
_ cal activity, but upon a happy com- 
bination of mental and moral power 
and industry. The history of the 
press, like the history of all institu- 
tions, has had many stages. In some 
of these the ability to use the shot- 
gun and revolver was of the highest 
utility, and probably is useful in sun- 
dry mining camps to-day. In an- 
other stage, where the collection of 
news required the roughest and hard- 
est kind of physical toil, a woman 
could hardly compete with an able- 
bodied and vigorous man. 

This was particularly the case in 
those days and places when vice and 
misrule reigned with an iron hand, 
and when it was unsafe excepting for 
the strongest to enter many districts, 
even in the daytime. 

But the press of to-day has become 
so tremendous a mechanism that the 
individual amounts to nothing. He 
is merely a wheel or a cog. No mat- 
ter how talented, versatile, or cul- 
tured, he can be replaced at a sec- 
ond’s notice without interfering in 
the slightest with the progress of the 
journal to which he is attached. In 
the separation of functions and in the 
distribution of duties the newspaper 
office has followed the example of 
the factory, and tries to have one em- 
ployé do one. thing and only one 
thing. In this way the highest and 
best results are obtained at a mini- 
mum of trouble, labor, and expense. 

With this division moral qualities 
have grown more valuable from year 
to year. Thirty years ago it made 
but little difference, so far as the 
newspaper was concerned, how far its 
reporters yielded to the seductions of 
the flowing bowl, but it is very differ- 
ent to-day. The old Bohemia has 
passed away, and sobriety is now al- 
most the universal’ rule. Accuracy 


of thought and expression, conscien- 
tiousness, fidelity and honesty, have 
grown more important, and therefore 
commercially more valuable. The 
newsgatherer who draws his facts 
from his imagination was once, it is 
said, very common on Newspaper 
Row, but he is now rapidly approach- 
ing extinction. 

Under these auspices women pros- 
per with but little effort. Their home 
training imbues them with a strong 
antipathy, if not an instinct against 
dissipation, and their nature makes 
them enjoy those kinds of labor which 
demand patience, perseverance, and 
care rather than a wholesale consump- 
tion of physical energy. Asa result 
not only are women succeeding in 
the profession, but they are rising up 
and are filling better places every 
day. Two of the most valuable edi- 
torial positions of the country are 
filled by women, Mrs. Mary Mapes 
Dodge, of the St. Nicholas Magazine, 
and Mrs. Margaret Sangster, of Har- 
per’s Bazar. The career of these 
two distinguished women well illus- 
trates the suggestions made. They 
were born in the same year. Each 
had the benefit of a superior educa- 
tion, and each at an early age dis- 
played high talent in literary compo- 
sition, both prose and verse. Each 
followed out her natural bent, becom- 
ing by degrees identified with literary 
life, and finding an ever larger market 
for their productions. 

Each becamea regular contributor, 
a staff writer, an associate editor or 
editorial writer, an editor, a manag- 
ing editor, and finally an editor-in- 
chief. Each has occupied the highest 
round of the ladder now for twenty- 
three years. 

A cursory glance at the publica- 
tions over which they have had con- 
trol shows a wise and liberal general 
policy, with special rules applying to 
the special character of the journal, 
deep care and attention to every de- 
tail, broad reading which keeps the 
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issues in touch with the progress of 
the world, and a high moral purpose 
running through every line. These 
are the qualities which made their 
publications successful, and are also 
the qualities marking the editors 
mentioned. 

The growth of civilization in in- 
creasing the tranquillity, courtesy, 
and security of life has enlarged the 
field in which women can do excel- 
lent journalistic work. When there 
were dangerous districts ~ 
in every city, when a 
horse and wagon were 
daily necessities to a 
reporter, when the only 
places for rest, refresh- 
ment, or for writing 
were a road inn ora 
country bar-room, it was 
very difficult for a re- 
fined woman to perform 
reportorial work with 
any success, much less 
satisfaction. But now 
with a superior polic- 
ing of cities, with rapid 
transit by steam and 
trolley in every direc- 
tion, with respectable 
hotels in every town and 
upon every main road, 
the difficulties have van- 
ished entirely. 

In the past ninety 
days this 
has been il- 
lustrated by 
a number 
of admira- 
ble pieces of 
work. 

A bicycle 
exposition 
is held in 
New York. 

Among the 
first onhand 
to report it, 
which they 
did with 
great accu- 
racy and 
skill, were 
Mrs. Mary 























MRS. MARY SARGENT HOPKINS. 
Editor ‘‘ Wheelwoman.” fectly; and 


Sargent Hopkins and Mrs. Ida Traf- 
ford Bell, the two editors of the 
Wheelwoman of Boston. It would 
have been a wonderful performance 
thirty years ago, but to-day, when an 
express has reduced the time between 
the two cities to five hours, the feat 
has lost all novelty to the general 
public. Yet despite the changes, it 
was a fine achievement for both of 
the brilliant women engaged. More 
impressive was the flying trip made 
by Mrs. Kate Masterson, 
of the New York /our- 
nal, to Havana for in- 
formation regarding the 
Cuban war. She took 
all the risks of a sea- 
voyage, of martial law, 
and of the yellow fever 
and other diseases of 
that tropical isle, per- 
formed her task in a 
manner that won the ap- 
probation of both the 
profession and the pub- 
lic, and returned just as 
if her splendid labor 
was a mere matter of 
course, 

Equally praiseworthy 
was the exploit of Miss 
Mary Bisland for Har- 
per’s Bazar. She went 
to Hartford, and there 
studied the manufacture 
of bicycles, 
from the 
purchase 
of the raw 
material to 
the comple- 
tion of the 
most mod- 
ern ma- 
chine. She 
wrote it up 
so that even 
those unfa- 
miliar with 
mechanical 
terms could 
understand 
the opera- 
tions per- 
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KROUT. 
Of the Chicago “ Inter-Ocean.” 


did it in a way that was neat, liter- 
ary, and attractive. 

In the case of Miss Bisland, she be- 
longs to a family that has a natural 
talent for literary work.. She and 
her two. sisters, Elizabeth Bisland 
Wetmore and Miss Margaret Bisland, 
although still young women, have all 
held editorial positions, and have 
made for themselves eminent names 
in the profession. 

The extension of journalistic fields, 
and the ever-growing interest taken 
by the people of one country in the 
life of other nations, has made the 
foreign editor and correspondence a 
general feature of daily journalism. 
In this new department women are 
already doing excellent work. Of 
these probably the best example is 
Miss Mary H. Krout, of the Chicago 
Inter-Ocean, and now one of its chief 
European editors. She started as a 
teacher, and utilized her spare time 
by writing for the press. Her writ- 
ings were so much appreciated that 
she gave up pedagogy and took up 
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the pen for a profession. She passed 
rapidly from descriptive and general 
work to the associate editorship of 
the Crawfordsville /ournal, From 
here she joined the Daily Express, of 
Terre Haute, and thence went upon 
the editorial staff of the Jnter-Ocean. 

Other brilliant American women, 
who are acting as European editors 
of American papers, are Anne Morton 
Lane, Miss Emma Bullett, of the 
Brooklyn Zagle ; Miss Grace Carew 
Sheldon, of Buffalo ; Miss Catherine 
Cole, of the New Orleans Picayune, 
and Mrs. Frances Merrill, of New 
York. 

Miss Kate Fields is doing special 
work in Honolulu for the Zimes-Her- 
ald, of Chicago, while Lily Curry has 
long been the leading newspaper au- 
thority in Honduras if not in Central 
America. 

Coming close to this may be men- 
tioned the symmetric and scholarly 
work of Mrs. B. MacGehan. Her 
letters upon Russian religions in the 
New York Sun, and Lily Curry’s let- 
ters to the same paper over the name 
of Cecil Charles, may be held up as 
models for the highest modern jour- 
nalism 

In the same class should be placed 





MISS BERTHA DAMARIS KNOBE. 
Of the Chicago ‘‘ Times-Herald.” 
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MISS EVA BRODLIQUE, 


Miss Ida Tarbell, whose studies in 
French literature and history have al- 
ready made her a famous light in the 
world of letters. It is only ten years 


ago that she was doing a little sketch- 
ing and a little reporting for the New 


York World, but she was ambitious 
and industrious to a phenomenal de- 
gree. She had the advantages of a 
thorough education, which availed 
her greatly in her endeavor. For 
many years she has put in never less 
than eight hours a day of work, and 
is said to have risen to as high as fif- 
teen and sixteen a day when engaged 
upon any important study or research. 
There are few men in the profession 
whose careers can be matched with 
those of Miss Tarbell or of Mrs. Mac- 
Gehan. 

Still another extension of the jour- 
nalism of to-day has been the wom- 
an’s department. This is an out- 
growth of the old household column, 
which contained cooking recipes and 
directions of how to kill black beetles. 
It has made a marvellous advance in 
the past decade. Even in its lowest 
form it includes culinary items, fash- 
ions, social gossip, and foreign notes, 
but in its best form it tries to give a 
general account of what is going on 
in the woman’s world of to-day. 
This new and enormous field includes 


colleges, books, musical composi- 
tions, patents, inventions and discov- 
eries, clubs and societies of every con- 
ceivable kind, religious, educational, 
and reform movements, biography, 
art, and even science. In this new 
field the women having natural ad- 
vantages have taken the lead, and 
have almost a monopoly of the sub- 
ject. In most of the great newspapers 
there is a separate woman’s depart- 
ment, while in many there is no such 
separation, but the matters which 
would go to it were there a classifi- 
cation are treated by women writers. 
In this realm any number of brainy 
American girls and women have made 
memorable successes, and they hold 
positions which are esteemed and 
honored by their male colleagues. 
In this army may be mentioned Miss 
Celia Kinney, of the Brooklyn Zag/e, 
who started as a descriptive writer 
many years ago, and has risen to a 
position whose prestige and influence 
are almost princely. Miss Emma 
Trapper, of the Brooklyn Standard 
Union, is another tireless press work- 
er. She is a fine linguist, and on 
emergency has acquitted herself ex- 
cellently as a foreign correspondent, 
as a reporter, and editor in both 
French and German. Mrs. Margaret 
Welch, of the New York TZimes, is 
probably better known from her lit- 
erary successes than from her news- 
paper ability. She is extremely clever 
in fiction, and justly one of our most 
popular humorists. Her real life- 
work, however, is the daily news- 
paper, and in this she has a record of 
which any one should be proud. 
Talent of this sort is to be found 
all over the country. In San Fran- 
cisco Mrs. A. L. James, of the Zxam- 
iner, who is best known by her pen- 
name of Annie Laurie, is one of the 
favorite writers of the Pacific Coast. 
In Cincinnati Miss Corella Bond, 
of the Zimes-Star, holds a similar po- 
sition. Miss Bond is a college grad- 
‘uate, and besides being a very ver- 
satile journalist, is also a scholarly 
thinker and writer upon almost every 
topic. In Chicago four women of 
great talent, who loom up above the 
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rest, are Miss Bertha Knobe, of the 
Tribune ; Mrs. Margaret Sullivan, 
Miss Eva Brodlique, and Dr. Julia 
Holmes Smith, of the Zimes-Herald. 
Miss Knobe has attained her position 
by very hard work in a very short 
time. She was graduated from the 
State College at Franklin, Ind., only 
five years ago. She began newspaper 
work, and did it so carefully and well 
that it was immediately accepted by 
editors, and shortly afterward caused 
some Indianapolis publishers to offer 
her a position upon a local publica- 
tion. She did such excellent work 
there as to elicit the admiration of 
editors in other cities. She then 
went to Chicago, and finally became 
attached to the Zribune. Outside of 
her profession she is an earnest work- 
er in philanthropic and educational 
movements, and is an active and tire- 
less worker of the famous Civic Fed- 
eration. Mrs. Margaret Sullivan, of 
Chicago, is so well known as a strong 
writer and a clear thinker, that fur- 
ther comment is unnecessary. She 
holds this unique position in the 
Western literary world, and is de- 
servedly regarded as one of its chief 
attractions. Miss Eva Brodlique is a 
new star in the Chicago firmament. 
Nature cast her in a happy mould, 
and a rare one. To youth, beauty, 
and brilliancy, she adds culture and 
versatility. She is a good, all-round 
writer, and is what every editor would 
appreciate, a trustworthy, well-equip- 
ped reporter. She is much more 
than this, and is also a skilful editor, 
reader, and critic. Her latest achieve- 
ments have been in a dramatic line. 
Here she has displayed unusual tal- 
ent in plot, humor, language, and the 
delineation of character. Of the 
many gifted young women of the 
land, she has about as promising a 
future as can be found. 

Dr. Julia Holmes Smith is a Geor- 
gian, who from her youth had a 
strong leaning toward literature on 
the one side and medical science on 
the other. In her time there was not 
much room for women in either field. 
With a strong will, however, she was 
not to be dismayed, and so took ad- 
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vantage of every opportunity which 
came along. She accomplished both 
of her ambitions, and before she was 
forty years of age had become promi- 
nent in the newspaper world, and also 
had secured her much-coveted degree 
in medicine. 

The extension of the magazine in 
the past six years has created new 
openings for literary toilers. Here, 
as in other departments of the press, 
women are to be found enjoying suc- 
cess as both contributors and editors. 
Of the latter class two highly distin- 
guished names are those of Mrs. Mary 
J. Lincoln, the editor of the American 
Kitchen Magazine, and Miss Cornelia 
Cunningham Bedford, of the edito- 
rial staff of Zad/e Talk. With the sin- 
gle exception of Thomas J. Murrey, 
they have no male rivals. Both Mrs. 
Lincoln and Miss Bedford belong to 
good families, and have had the ad- 
vantages of a thorough education, 
even including the modern sciences. 

Miss Bedford belongs to the old 
Knickerbocker blood of New York, 
and is a daughter of the late Profes- 
sor Bedford, who was eminent in 
chemistry, pharmacy, and magazine 
literature. After being graduated 
from her studies she engaged in the 
study of cooking as a science as well 


MISS CORNELIA C, BEDFORD. 
Editor of *“* Table Talk.” 
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MISS HELENA MCCARTHY. 
Of the Washington “Star,” 


as an art, and in order to master the 
topic, she took special courses in biol- 
ogy, physiology, physics, and chem- 
istry. She was graduated from all 
these with very high honors, and in 
1893 was selected as superintendent 
of the New York Cooking School. 
Upon the formation of the New York 
Association of Teachers of Cookery, 
in 1894, she was elected its president, 
which position shehas held ever since. 
Ia her function as editor she brings 
to bear her voluminous knowledge 
and great ability, adding to it an 
agreeable literary style and a strong 
power of impressing her opinions 
upon her readers. 

The Ladies’ Home Companion has on 
its staff Mrs. Mary Katherine How- 
ard. Her industry and ability have 
contributed largely to the great suc- 
cess of that popular publication. 

While Washington is a city of the 
third class, and not to be mentioned 
in the same breath with municipali- 
ties of equal size as to trade, com- 
merce, and manufactures, it has an 
interest of its own through being the 


capital of the nation, which appeals 
to readers. As a consequence nearly 
every leading paper keeps a corre- 
spondent or editor permanently at 
that place. Beside this force there 
are others who act as correspondents 
for a number of papers ranging from 
two to twenty. While most of the 
Washington contingent are men, 
there is still a goodly following of 
the other sex. Among the leaders 
are Miss Helena McCarthy, Miss 
Grace Stelle, and Mrs. Isabel W. 
Ball. Miss McCarthy is editor of the 
woman’s department of the Washing- 
ton Star, and is also the Washington 
woman correspondent of the New 
York Mail and Express, the editor of 
whose bureau is that talented /ittéra- 
teur, Mr. John Shriver. She began 
her work when just out of school un- 
der the tuition of her elder brother, 
and has risen steadily to her present 
position. Miss McCarthy enjoys lo- 
cal celebrity on account of her match- 
less political influence and memory. 
She is said to carry some five or six 
thousand names in her mind of poli- 
ticians, representatives, diplomats, 
and officials, and can give informa- 
tion even down to date in regard to 
nearly every one. 

Miss Grace H. Stelle is attached to 
the Washington /ost, and is one of 


MISS GRACE H_ STELLE. 
Of the Washington “ Post.” 
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MRS. ELIZABETH CHERRY HAIRE, 


Of the Cincinnati ‘“‘ Tribune.” 


the youngest editors in the profes- 


sion. Beside attending to the society 
and woman’s departinent of the Post, 
she also studies and writes upon all 
the matters which come before the 
foreign legations. She is a good lin- 
guist, and in this way has made 
friends with many officers of the lega- 
tions who are unable to use English 
fluently. This talent has served her 
in ‘good stead, and has helped her to 
obtain information which might other- 
wise have been unattainable. This 
versatility has made her invaluable 
to the great journal with which she 
is connected. 

Mrs. Ball enjoys the distinction of 
having been the first woman regu- 
larly admitted to the correspondents’ 
gallery in Washington. She is at- 
tached to the Washington Star, and 
is a regular correspondent of about 
twenty papers in various parts of the 
country. 

In the growth of modern journal- 
ism more attention is paid to literary 
style and skill. The editorial writer 
of to-day is a /ittérateur whose work 
in quality and finish will generally 
surpass that of the average author. 
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As a consequence there is a growing 
disposition on the part of newspaper 
people to utilize their literary skill 
by indulging in authorship outside 
of their daily writings. Many have 
been very fortunate in their ventures, 
and have opened new careers as well 
as preserved their old ones. A leader 
among these is Mrs. Elizabeth Cherry 
Haire, the woman editor of the Cin- 
cinnati Zribune.. She is an Ohioan 
who began literary work as a pastime 
in her girlhood. It was so praised 
that she continued it into her married 
life without any thought at the time 
of making it a profession. In this 
period she poured out a volume of 
verse, short stories, descriptive arti- 
cles, sketches, reviews, criticisms, and 
essays. 

Finding that what she wrote was 
good marketable matter, she deter- 
mined to sell it, and thus entered the 
calling which she has since ornament- 
ed for eleven years. Her newspaper 
work is clean, clear-cut, and newsy. 
Her editorial work is liberal, and 
marked by sound judgment. Beyond 
this, however, she does much maga- 
zine writing of a high class. Her 
latest story, ‘‘ The Last Man,’’ was 
published in the Mew Bohemian, and 
made a remarkable hit. One of her 


MISS BIRDELLE SWITZER. 
Of the Cleveland “ Plaindealer.”’ 
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prettiest poems, ‘‘ The Child,’’ has 
gone the rounds of the English-speak- 
ing press, and has appeared in over 
one thousand newspapers. 

Mrs. Edith Sessions Tupper is an- 
other who has made a mark in litera- 
ture as well as journalism. In her 


case, so varied are her talents that it 
is very hard to place her within the 
limits of any one calling. As a lec- 
turer she is one of the best of the 
Eastern Lyceum ; as a writer of fic- 
tion she carried off the prize of the 
Chicago Herald a few years ago, and 
as a journalist she has filled almost 
every position from reporter to editor. 

A third is Miss Minna Irving, who 
has done splendid work as a poet, 
song-writer, fictionist, and descrip- 
tive writer. Her talent in other lines 
has been obscured by her fame asa 
verse-maker, and it is as this that she 
will be known to posterity as she is 
to the public to-day. 

Slightly different has been the ca- 


- reer of the Boston star, Emma Sheri- 


dan Fry. She is a splendid, first- 
class, all-round newspaper woman, 
but has reached fame through her 
talents as a playwright. Her plays 
have been successful, and have reaped 
a fortune, it is said. She is known 
and loved by the theatre-going pub- 
lic wherever English is spoken, and 
although she might write editorials 


for the rest of her life, it will be as a 
brilliant dramatist that she will be 
known to the busy world. 

Another brilliant light is attached 
to the Cleveland Plaindealer in the 
person of that gifted and versatile 
writer, Miss Birdelle Switzer. At 
ten years of age she displayed a de- 
lightful gift of humor in both her 
conversation and her childish writ- 
ings. Her fame went abroad, and at 
twelve she received an offer to write 
regularly for a weekly paper, prob- 
ably the youngest person to whom 
this compliment was ever paid. At 
fourteen, while still in school, she 
was made the editor of the college 
paper. When in her teens she be- 
came assistant editor on a religious 
weekly published in Iowa. Here she 
obtained a thorough knowledge of 
newspaper work, from printing and 
the press-work, through proof-read- 
ing and revising, editing and making- 
up, and even attending to the business 
office of the publication. In addition 
to this she began to correspond with 
several Eastern papers. In 1891 her 
outside work became so great that 
she gave up her editorship, and finally 
she joined the staff of the P/aindealer. 

The Cleveland World has a splen- 
did staff of women, including an edi- 


MRS. EDITH TOWNSEND EVERETT. 
Of the Philadelphia “‘ Times,” 
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tor and several 
writers, among 
whom are Mrs. 
Lane and Miss 
Stewart. 

What Miss 
Switzer is to Cleve- 
land, Mrs. George 
Pulsifer Porter is 
to Bangor, Me. 
She comes of a 
family which has 
produced many 
eminent journal- 
ists, such as Henry 
M. Simpson, of the 
Belfast Republican ; 
J. C. Pulsifer, of 
the Boston Herald ; 
and George Pulsi- 
fer, of the Mexico 
Times. She received an excellent ed- 
ucation of a varied sort. She is a 


student by nature, and although a 
post-graduate for many years, is even 
more assiduous with her books to-day 
than in her school-days. 

She is a strong supporter of the 


woman’s cause, and is one of the 
leaders of the Maine Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. Her literary taste 
found expression when a young girl, 
when she wrote regularly for the Ells- 
worth American. She is now attached 
to the Bangor Mews, the Lewiston 
Journal, and other papers, and is con- 
nected with the Associated Press. A 
woman of fine intellect and of culture 
is Marion Howard Brazier, better 
known under her pen-name of Marion 
Howard. Her life has been marked 
by indomitable will power and pa- 
tient industry. Until 1889 she la- 
bored under the disadvantage of a 
very delicate physique, but since then 
has enjoyed admirable health and 
strength. Her newspaper work has 
been extremely varied. She has trav- 
elled, and while travelling has acted 
as special correspondent for papers 
in nearly every part of the country. 
This business she systematized, and 
made into a syndicate in the years 
when syndicates were very popular, 
and realized much money from her 
venture. At that time she was sup- 


MRS. CHARLOTTE GERMAIN, 
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plying as many as 
* sixty and eighty 

newspapers a week 

with aletter. She 
is now a member 
of the staff of the 

Boston Post. Mrs. 

Marion Howard 

Brazier is promi- 

nent in woman’s 

club matters, and 
’ revolutionary, his- 
torical, and art 
societies. 

To Mrs. Edith 
Townsend Everett 
belongs the credit 
of having devel- 
oped the woman's 
department of the 
Philadelphia 

Times. She had every qualification 
for the work. A graduate with hon- 
ors of the New York Normal Col- 
lege, she had travelled extensively 
in both the Old World and the 
New. Not until she had returned 
from Europe, where she spent the 
four years after graduation, did 
she begin her literary career. It 
prospered from the beginning. In- 
stead of sending her first article to a 
hundred publishers and having it re- 
jected, she sent it to one which ac- 
cepted and paid for it, and asked for 
more. From that time on she has 
been a steady contributor to the great 
daily press. From writer she became 
editor, and displayed as much talent 
in the latter as the former position. 
To-day she is one of the leading lit- 
erary lights of Philadelphia, and is 
well and favorably known to all the 
great newspapers of the land. 

New York is rich in such fine types 
of women editors. Miss Mary Gay 
Humphreys and Mrs. Sarah Sloan, 
of the New York /ournal; Miss 
Cynthia Westover, of the New York 
Recorder ; Miss Grace Drew, of the 
Press ; Miss Josephine Meighan, of 
the Advertiser ; Miss O’ Hagan, of the 
World; and Julie Opp, of Vogue, 
are all excellent examples of this 
latest development of woman in jour- 
nalism. Each possesses a combina- 
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tion of the qualities essential to suc- 
cess—namely, knowledge and judg- 
ment, education and good taste, in- 
dustry, common sense, honesty, and 
an appreciation of news. These must 
unite if a lofty position is to be at- 
tained in the newspaper world. 

To this list might have been added 
Mrs. Charlotte Germain, but she has 
preferred the fields of literature to 
those of editorial work. She has 
done admirable work for the New 
York World and other publications, 
but of late has given more time and 
attention to literary composition. 
Her last work, ‘‘ A Woman with Good 
Intentions,’’ is a powerful modern 
story, which has sold well and brought 
her much fame. 

The new reform and educational 
movements are creating a literature 
of their own, with writers and edi- 
tors altogether independent of news- 
paperdom proper. Thus in the suf- 
frage movement Mrs. Harriett Taylor 
Upton has edited the proceedings, 
speeches, and publications of that 
powerful organization. The Wom- 
an’s Christian Temperance Union has 
a strong literary bureau, of whose 
workers Miss Elizabeth Preston may 
be taken as a fair type. She is the 
daughter of a clergyman, and a grad- 
uate of Fort Wayne College and the 


University of Minnesota. She is a 
clever speaker, lecturer, organizer, 
and writer, and is intensely enthusi- 
astic in her calling. 

The Ladies of the Maccabees, an- 
other new order in the Central States, 
also conducts a literary bureau, and 
has among its helpers and editors a 
number of women of considerable 
journalistic and literary talent. 

Probably the best known among 
these is Mrs. Lelia M. Rowan, of 
Petoskey, Mich. She began her news- 
paper and literary work when a 
mere girl, and since then has written 
largely in both verse and prose. Some 
of her poems, such as “* The Maid of 
All Work”’ and *‘ A Song of Erie,”’ 
have been used as recitations by pub- 
lic entertainers. Her sacred and his- 
torical dramas, written for special asso- 
ciations, have been highly praised by 
competent critics. Her work is so 
good that it is appreciated outside of 
the great order of which she is an 
official. 

The list might be indefinitely ex- 
tended, because the names cited are 
but a handful of the entire list. Be- 
sides this new faces are appearing in 
every city and new names before 
every reader. The age grows more 
intellectual and more literary. The 
newspaper is taking the place of the 
book, merely because it has adopted 
the knowledge and culture, the liter- 
ary style and finish of the book, and 
brought it down to date. The daily 
issue of at least one thousand news- 
papers in the United States is a valu- 
able book in itseif, while the Sunday 
issues have grown so great that they 
have reached if not passed the limit 
of convenience. 

The ability and culture, the indus- 
try and power demanded to produce 
papers of this sort cannot be exagger- 
ated. Only able men and women are 
now eligible tothe press. The stand- 
ard grows higher, and the demands 
made are more exacting. Undersuch 
circumstances it is praise, indeed, for 
women to enter the calling, and when 
there to forge ahead. It is the high- 
est evidence of female brain power, 
of female work power, of wo- 
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man’s individuality that can be con- 
ceived. 

Still more so is it when it is re- 
called that only within the memory 
of nearly every reader, woman’s high- 
er education was an unknown fact, 
and woman herself was not permitted 
to enter any of the learned callings. 

With the present tendencies of jour 
nalism and of society, one may safely 
predict that the woman’s department 
will increase from day to day as the 
years roll by, and that the number of 
women in journalism will rise to a 
much higher figure, both absolutely 
and relatively than it is to-day. But 
the women editors of to-day are the 
teachers of the newcomers. They 
are the organizers of this vast supply 
of talent which comes knocking at 
the office door ! 

They will pick out and train the 
editors of five years hence and ten 
years hence. They will make and in- 
fluence the reporters of the coming 
century, and while doing all this, they 
will still attend to their own duties, 
whether these be domestic or other 
wise. Allare but productions of laws 
and forces over which they have no 
control, but yet which move them 
and keep them where they are. The 
increasing importance of the woman’s 
world in every department of mental 
and moral activity means an increase 
of the woman’s department in the 
daily press, and a corresponding in- 
crease in the number of newspaper 
women from reporters to editors. 
Where there are ten to-day there will 
be twenty to-morrow ; where there 
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are fifty editors to-day, to-morrow 
there will be one hundred. So the 
work goes on ! 

It is pleasant for the critic, for the 
patriot, and for the lover of his fel- 
low-men to note that the women edi- 
tors of to-day are fitting representa- 
tives of both their own sex and the 
profession which they adorn. 

As a class they will compare favor- 
ably with any other classes, male or 
female, in any civilized nation. They 
belong to the aristocracy of the re- 
public, the aristocracy of intellect, of 
culture, and of upright endeavor ! 


Margherita Arlina Hamm. 
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OLDEN sunshine, silver moonlight, 
Emerald sea and azure sky. 

Rosy sunrise, crimson sunset, 
Lights that tremble, fade and die. 


Fields of velvet, flower-embroidered, 
Crystal brook and diamond dew. 

Dreamy floating clouds of summer, 
Ever changing, ever new. 


Scarlet banners of the Autumn, 
Winter’s ermine cloak of white. 
Pictures by the Master Artist, 
Made for mortals’ wondering sight. 


William H. Gardner. 
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HE Carpenters had fallen on 

evil days of late years, and evil 

tongues. All the male mem- 
bers of the family had perished in the 
war; Bethel, their home, had been 
sold from over their heads, and here 
they were living in the parsonage at 
Bevinsville, where the village could 
not keep a parson because it was too 
poor, although it was making shift 
to support a race-course. There was 
no denying the bitterer fact, either, 
that Julia, the youngest scion, was 
the chief cause of the evil tongues. 
It was she who had disturbed their 
breakfast with this announcement : 

‘** There is to be a prize of $500 in 
gold and a saddle at the next race, 
grandma.”’ 

‘** Don’t mention that place in my 
hearing, Julia.”’ 

Although Mrs. Carpenter was able 
to save her ears from that unpleasant- 
ness, it was different with her eyes. 
From the window directly in front of 
her, beyond the thin screen of trees, 
beyond the sloping garden, beyond 
the road, spread a broad level stretch, 


once the pride of the outlying lands - 


of Bethel; now, alas! enclosed in 
the centre with a circular fence and 
dotted here and there with buildings 
which could be taken for nothing 
more than they were—stables. These 
buildings were a good half mile away, 
so Mrs. Carpenter pretended she 
could not see them ; but indeed I do 
not think she used much pretence, 
poor lady ; she saw the field always 
as she used to see it in her pride of 
life, a waving sea of golden wheat. 

“I think the sound of $500 in gold 
very pleasant,’’ said Julia stoutly. 

** Ah-h!"" the two elder ladies sigh- 
ed under their breath. What wouldn’t 
$500 do? All their pressing little 
miseries and ignominies could be 
done away with, and some sense of 
independence revive for them. But 
they hushed the sighs quickly ; they 
were not a complaining family. 

**Some of the horses from Bethel 
are going to run,’’ went on Julia. 


** Nothing seems sacred any more.”’ 
It was Miss Dolly who spoke dismal- 
ly, remembering the former quiet at- 
mosphere of Bethel. 

‘It was different, child, in your 
father’s day ; but those times are 
gone, and we must not think of them 
too much.”’ 

**T shall always remember that 
Bethel was a respectable and a re- 
spected house, mother.”’ 

‘One of Ariel’s colts, too, Aunt 
Dolly, and only two years older than 
my Philly. The man that bought 
Bethel bought her at—”’ 

** Julia, for pity’s sake !’’ interrupt- 
ed her aunt, “‘ where did you learn 
all this—this—horse-talk ?”’ 


“Oh, I’ve been talking to Mr. 
Rawlins.”’ 
““ToRawlins! Zo Rawlins! Now, 


Julia, Isee you plainly disregard your 
grandmother’s feelings and mine. 
What we say goes in at one ear and 
out at the other. From this time on 
I forbid you to say a word to Rawlins 
or anybody else connected with that 
place.”’ 

“It’s too late, Aunt Dolly. I’ve 
entered my name for the run next 
week.”’ She tried to keep her voice 
firm, but until now she had not re- 
alized what an awful deed she was 
about to commit. ‘‘ Commit’’ and 
** deed’’ seemed the fitting words just 
then. 

They both caught their breath and 
stared at her. It went to her heart 
to see how deadly pale her poor old 
grandmother was. Indeed, it was a 
stab into the pride of that gentle 
heart. Julia found herself clutching 
at her excuse, and began in shame- 
faced haste : 

“Indeed, grandma, I am not doing 
this out of wilfulness, but it sets me 
wild to see you needing so much. 
Our rent is due, poor Philly must be 
fed, and I can do nothing else to 
make money. Aunt Dolly can teach. 
I am not even fit for that, nor to 
make anybody’s clothes, nor to work 
in anybody’s kitchen. Don’t you 
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see, if I can get the five hundred— 
oh, grandma !"" 

She got up and went around the 
table, but the stricken woman drew 
her head away from the touch, and 
hid her cheek in the high back of the 
chair. 

‘*Grandma,’’ Julia began again, 
but this time the tremolo was too 
strong to hasten her words. ‘‘ There 
really is nothing in it. It takes only 
a few minutes, and no one forgets 
that Iam Miss Carpenter. And the 
five hundred! Why, -think—’’ 

** Sit down, Julia,’’ her aunt said 
coldly ; ‘‘ sit down and leave mother 
alone. Don’t you know that we 
would not touch one cent of that 
money, even if you were headstrong 
enough to persist in your disgraceful 
plan ?”’ 

Julia looked at her aunt. She had 
never thought her harsh before, but 
now she saw what an accentuated 
chin was her aunt’s, and how firmly 
she closed her lips, unaware that her 
own had the same unyielding out- 
line. Her grandmother rose and 
went out of the room in silence. 

‘* No—not one cent,’’ repeated her 
aunt. 

Julia rested her chin in her palm, 
and looked down at her plate. The 
unrepentant pose vexed the elder 
woman, and she began again : 

** IT can scarcely believe when I look 
at you that you can entertain such an 
idea, such a depraved idea. Have you 
any conception of what races are ?”’ 

“*A little better one than yours, 
Aunt Dolly. Iused to go with Uncle 
Catesby.”’ 

‘“Uncle Catesby! Your Uncle 
Catesby was not a young woman.” 

‘** Blessed Uncle Catesby!"’ Julia 
sighed lightly, tracing the pattern of 
an ivy leaf in the table-cloth with a 
fork. 

** Are you aware that swearing goes 
on there ?”’ 

“7 needn’t swear, Aunt Dolly,’’ 
Julia said, with a laugh between irri- 
tation and amusement. 

“You will hear it, though! And 
don’t you see that the whole per- 
formance is wicked ?”’ 
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** All I can see is the purse and a 
few minutes of Philly’s fastest paces. 
I can’t see anything beyond that, 
Aunt Dolly ; don’t ask me to.”’ 

She walked to the east window, 
and stood looking out toward the 
square white church, shadowed by 
its aged yellow locusts. The _hil- 
locks surrounding it were of varying 
degrees of cultivation, but from the 
window, briars, eglantine, ivy, and 
rose vines waved side by side. 

“It is a pity you cannot ;” her aunt 
was agitatedly opening the coffee- 
pot, and casting preoccupied glances 
at the dregs. ‘“‘It is a pity, because 
you are ruining all your chances.”’ 

““What chances?’ Julia turned 
around. 

‘““Why, your chance of marriage, 
for one.’’ Her aunt was reared inthe 
old school of maidenhood, which 
looked upon affection and its rela- 
tions as dear and sacred, and men- 
tion of them not to be made except 
under stress. The flush that rose to 
her cheek was the protest of her 
schooled heart. 

“*My chance of marriage!’’ Julia 
spoke with some bitterness. Her 
heart was making its protest, in the 
modern way, aloud. ‘I will tell you 
the truth about my chance of mar- 
riage. Ever since I was seventeen I 
have kept that chance in. mind. I 
am telling you the truth, Aunt Dolly ; 
for seven long years I have waited, 
and that, I think, is sacrifice enough 
tothechance. Nowthat lamtwenty- 
five, I shall earn money and—ride at 
that race.”’ 

She did not know with what force 
she flung the last few words across 
the table. Miss Carpenter received 
the whole speech as a blow, and rose 
saying : 

‘* Then I can do nothing more than 
imitate mother, and leave you alone.”’ 
At the door she turned her fine, large 
figure, and levelling her dark eyes at 
her niece, added: ‘‘I think it only 
right to tell you, however, that I 
shall ask Mr. Murdoch to speak to 
you.” 

This was as severe a threat as Miss 
Dolly could make. Few were ever 
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known to persist in an undertaking 
after Mr. Murdoch had finished his 
exhortations. 

‘* Then I shall have to set a trap 
for him ;’’ but the door closed with a 
gentle bang on the words, and Julia, 
sitting alone, shrugged her shoulders. 
In spite of her philosophic shrug, her 
purpose grew gigantic before her 
eyes, and black with a thousand 
nameless social dangers. She half 
faltered ; only her belief in Philly’s 
speed and desperation at the thought 
of the five hundred going to any one 
else supported her. 

*‘ It’s Philly’s half-sister that is the 
only horse to fear,’’ she argued. “I 
almost made Rawlins admit that. 
The man who bought Bethel owns 
her, and he already has hundreds of 
thousands. He sha’n‘t have mine.’”’ 

But during the days that passed 
there were many times she faltered. 
The uniform, sad coldness, as of one 
beyond the brink, with which her 
aunt and grandmother regarded her, 
oppressed her. The thought of fail- 
ure dismayed her—failure, with its 
consequent degradation, social low- 
ering, disgrace to the two who loved 
her. She was clear-sighted enough 
to know that only a triumphant win- 
ning of the goal could justify her, and 
that hardly in others’ eyes. Some- 
times a heavy apathy would dull her 
blood, tempting her to keep in the 
beaten path. On the other hand, a 
circumstance or two sufficed tu 
strengthen her resolution ; but I think 
it was rent day that irrevocably de- 
cided her. 

That morning Julia was washing 
dishes at the table, humming as she 
worked, when she heard the shrill 
voice of the landlady’s youngest child, 

‘Please, ma’am, Mrs. Carpenter, 
ma says could you spare her the rent 
this morning ?”’ 

There was a pause, during which 
Julia checked the rinsing of the cups 
to listen. 

“Tell yo’ ma, my dear,’’ Mrs. Car- 
penter’s soft old voice went on, vi- 
brating with mortification, ‘‘ that I 
won't be able to let her have it this 
morning, but perhaps—”’ 
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‘* She tol’ me to ask,’’ the childish 
treble answered, ‘‘if she couldn't 
have it next week ?”’ 

‘* Next week? I will try next week, 
my child.’’ Hope was in her voice— 
hope which ever sped elusive before 
the Carpenters, lighting up the fu- 
ture. 

Julia listened no further, but wiped 
the dishes emphatically, saying, 

** Philly sha// run !"’ 

Every day she managed to find a lit- 
tle time to practise with Philly along 
the pine road leading to Odrick’s 
Corner. It was an excellent bit of 
ground, as level as a table, and in 
this dry fall weather in just the con- 
dition for trying the mare’s speed. 
The two would come: thundering 
down the track, the slim, bay-coated 
mare fairly flying, her small head 
stretched even with her shoulders, 
with ears laid flat and scarlet-lined, 
dilated nostril, the rider bending for- 
ward with firm hand and glowing 
cheeks. The dull pine stems echoed 
with hoof-beats, and the birds, scared 
at first, learned to look down calmly 
on the active pair. That adventurous 
blood of hers, her father’s sailor 
blood, so hard to keep in quiet chan- 
nels, surged with the joy of motion, 
and made her long ardently for the 
applauding crowd, the exquisite ex- 
citement of triumph. 

In the easy trot homeward vivacity 
was still keen enough within her to 
cause laughter when she remembered 
Mr. Murdoch’s Sunday visit. The 
light sound rising clearly from the 
trough of the road to the négro cab- 
ins, clinging like swallows’ nests to 
the banks, brought a brown face or 
two to look down upon her. She 
could still see the melancholy gentle- 
man standing with the look of dis- 
may, as he had stood after opening 
the conversation, non-committally 
with a reference to the book she held 
in her hand. 

‘‘A pleasant occupation, Miss Ju- 
lia ; a pleasant occupation this lovely 
day.”’ 

“It is extremely interesting, Mr. 
Murdoch.”’ 

‘* Suitable Sunday reading, I hope.”’ 














‘‘ Voltaire,”’ lifting absorbed eyes. 

‘* Vol-ol- !’" stuttered the astound- 
ed man. Then he walked from the 
room, saying in stern disgust to Miss 
Dolly, who waited hopefully without, 
‘‘Let her go, madam ; I advise you 
to let her go on her way !” 

Julia, meanwhile, thanked her Ol- 
lendorf which enabled her to under- 
stand a word here and-there on the 
page. 

The Bevinsville race-course was 
new, and showed its newness. The 
stand was not yet painted, and you 
had to be careful as you leaned over 
the railing not to run splinters into 
your unwary hands. The judges’ 
seat was new—that is, in its present 
capacity. For years it had served as 
a comfortable settee at the post- 
office ; now seen under the brilliant 
October sky in its elevated place, it 
had a shrinking aspect. The scales 
belonged to the butcher, and, rumor 
said, were none too trustworthy. 
However crude the fittings may have 
looked in the eyes of strangers, to 
the natives, as carriage after carriage 
turned into the enciosure, the scene 
was very gratifying. 

The afternoon sky arched over the 
ground and lighted up the groups of 
ladies, as gay in attire as the frost- 
stricken leaves; sporting men in 
plaids and checks jingling with 
chains ; youths immaculate in fine 
cloth and stiff hats, and an all-per- 
vading, sunburnt, country element. 
Across the circle toward the tent in 
the centre surged a black line of men 
and boys. Meagre jockeys lounged 
just within the stable-doors chewing 
straws or staring back at the inter 
ested faces that looked at them over 
the edge of the stand. Along in 
front, lining the low wall that fenced 
the track, were gentlemen in clusters 
of twos and threes. Those more in 
touch with civilization could be dis- 
tinguished by their modish garments, 
while the sparer figures with wide- 
rimmed hats and overcoats flung on 
like cloaks were men of Fairfax, pure 
and simple. 

Although Rawlins had not divulged 
the secret of Philly’s rider, there was 
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an unwonted interest abroad. This 
may have been due to the presence 
of the owner of Bethel, a gentleman, 
it was said, who had seen most of the 
great racing places of the country. 

When the time came for Julia to 
mount, she walked out of the passage 
with a heart beating so painfully that 
it seemed to her she could feel or 
hear nothing else. Rawlins had ar- 
ranged considerately for her to come 
out by a little hallway through which 
no one else passed. As she stepped 
out into the slanting afternoon light 
all looked in surprise, and some in 
not a little annoyance. 

The place seemed alive, horses 
twisting and turning under the curb- 
ing hands of their riders, men mount- 
ing, owners looking critically at a 
bridle or girth. There was a pause 
in the babble of voices, and Julia felt 
herself hotly under a fire of eyes. It 
seemed an eternity before Philly, led 
by Jimison, appeared in the stable- 
door, but the touch of the mare's satin 
skin and the proud air of her head 
reanimated her mistress. She felt 
the stirrup and looked to the buckles. 

‘* Allow me,”’’ said a voice at her 
side. She turned with a shiver of 
apprehension, and saw a somewhat 
florid gentieman in pearl gray cloth- 
ing politely offering to mount her. 
She drew back coldly, 

‘* Jimison always mounts me, thank 
you.”’ 

‘‘I beg your pardon.” He relin- 
quished his place to Jimison, and in 
an instant Philly with her rider flew 
past him like a bird. 

‘‘That’s the only thing on the 
whole ground for you to be afraid 
of, Mr. Litchfield.’’ Rawlins indi- 
cated Philly. ‘‘ That hoss couldn't 
help winnin’.”’ 

‘* Mighty like my bay,’’ the gentle- 
man in gray answered, removing his 
eyes from Julia long enough to glance 
at Philly’s shining flanks. 

‘“She has good cause to be, sir ; 
she’s own sister to yours out of Ariel.”’ 

“*Indeed !"" Mr. Litchfield was in- 
terested. ‘‘ Then this is some of the 
Bethel stock ?”’ 


‘* Both hoss and rider, sir. That’s 
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Miss Julia Carpenter, the smahtest 
young lady in ten miles ; I might say 
in the county. Lord only knows 
what she’s goin’ to bring down on 
her head! I don’t. The two old 
ladies over yonder hate a race wuss 
than pizen, and so did the old Com- 
modo’. But ’twuz different with Mr. 
Catesby, his brother, who left this 
colt to Miss Julia. I used to manage 
all Mr. Catesby’s hosses.”’ 

“* Over yonder? I didn’t know the 
Bethel people were still in the county.” 

“‘Livin’ right in the pahsonage 
behind the trees thar,’’ said Raw- 
lins, pointing with a callous hand. 
‘* They've rented it now for the last 
two years.”’ 

‘Why, where’s your parson ?’’ 
Mr. Litchfield shifted his position so 
that he could keep an eye on Julia 
while giving attention to Rawlins. 

‘Too po’ to keep him. They sold 
the pahsonage some five years ago.” 

‘Too poor !’’ said Mr. Litchfield 
with a smile of amusement ; “‘ why, 
it seems to me, Rawlins, that you're 
pretty prosperous here.”’ 

**Oh, here,’’ said Rawlins mod- 
estly ; ‘‘ yousee, Mr. Litchfield, folks 
need a change once in a_ while. 
’Twuz church sociables when the old 
Commdo’ lived. This field right 
here used to be Bethel property. It 
was Catesby Carpenter that lost it— 
racin’, so they say. But the others 
managed to lose one way or another, 
on niggers (never would sell any), 
and in the war, and so on. I might 
say it to you in confidence, sir, that 
I have good cause to think that po’ 
young lady yonder come here to-day 
to ride just because they need money. 
But the old ladies ain’t goin’ to look 
at it, sir. I know it as well as my 
name’s Rawlins.”’ 

On the stand Julia had captured 
the admiration that lurks in every 
Southern breast for handsome horses 
and women. Glances of interest and 
admiration were showered upon her. 
If wishes could bring success, her 
contest was an easy one, for they fell 
from the lips of enthusiastic youths, 
from the red lips of girls, in gallant 
phrase from men of middle age, 
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somewhat measured and _ reserved 
from matrons, as from those who had 
a private opinion on the subject. At 
the rail comments were freer. 

“It’s the old Commodore’s grand- 
daughter, man,’’ an onlooker was 
saying. ‘‘I reckon he’d turn in his 
grave if he was to know it.” 

** Shouldn’t wonder,’’ was the an- 
swer. ‘* She's as fine a figu’ as her 
mare. Damn pretty, too.”’ 

A flush mounted to the face of the 
gentleman in pearl gray, who was 
leaning over the wall watching Phil- 
ly’s antics and Philly’s graceful rider. 
He turned around : 

‘““Your pardon, gentlemen,’’ he 
said; ‘‘ you shall answer to me for 
any further comments on that young 
lady.”’ 

Julia mounted was a different Julia 
from the heavy-hearted girl who had 
stepped out into the field. She was 
in a secure seat, she knew every mo- 
tion of the animal beneath her, she 
knew the strength in her own arm. 
Blood and high-hearted excitement 
sang in her veins, and she was every 
whit as impatient as the spirited 
mare. That glasses were levelled at 
her, that the male lining at the balus- 
trade grew momentarily thicker, that 
comments of all sorts were made she 
knew, but could feel the weight of 
none, so fully had she entered into 
her work. 

At last, after many false starts, the 
flag was down and they were really 
off. The lorgnettes that watched the 
flying figure could not watch the 
surging blood that rose about her 
temples and beat in her ears, shutting 
out all sounds except the thundering 
hoof-beats of the nearest horse. She 
could see nothing but the brown 
track ahead of Philly’s ears ; field, 
fence—the thin following line inside 
the fence, all were invisible. On and 
on she swept, Philly’s tiny hoofs 
scarcely touching the ground. Now 
they were rounding the homeward 
curve, and Julia, leaning far forward, 
became conscious that only one rider 
was ahead of her—not a full length 
ahead either. Philly's nose has 
passed her flank. It is the mare from 














Bethel, Philly’s sister and counter- 
part. Only a little distance lies be- 
tween them and the goal, and the 
man is a lighter weight than she, 
lighter in bone and flesh, firmer in 
muscle. For a second Julia has a 
devouring envy of the thin figure, 
whose unwavering, outstretched arm 
she watches, with its steel hand and 
whip-cord veins. One second only, 
and then they thunder side by side, 
for a long time it seems to Julia. 
She is conscious that the man has 
glanced at her, is conscious that only 
a short length ahead is the stand with 
its brilliant, applauding crowd, and 
together hot-blooded determination 
and despair fight within her. She 
wrenched Philly sharply to one side, 
rising in her stirrup and throwing her 
weight on the mare’s shoulders, and 
like an arrow passed the bay on the 
inner side. An instant more and, 
amid shouts and waving of handker- 
chiefs, Philly flew past, a good half 
length ahead of the other. 

When she could rein in the excited 
animal and turn back, it was no 
longer with scarlet cheeks and firm 
arm ; she was pale and trembling, 
conscious that her hair was falling in 
a long, disordered braid about her 
shoulders. She slipped from her 
saddle at the paddock door into a 
pair of arms held out forher. They 
were pearl gray, but she did not no- 
tice it. She bent every energy to see- 
ing that Jimison.cared for Philly 
properly, scarcely lifting her heavy 
lids ; glad when at last she could set 
out homeward. 

It was a week after the races. The 
new saddle lay in the hall just where 
it had been deposited, an exquisite 
pigskin article said those who knew 
all about saddles. Upstairs in Julia’s 
jewel-box, otherwise empty, lay the 
$500 minus the rent. Julia herself 
had been to the stable to feed Philly, 
over whom she had shed a few, low- 
spirited tears, and on coming out had 
stopped a minute in the clear, cold 
dusk to look up into the sky and 
draw a breath of miserable freedom. 
That was what it amounted to, a mis- 
erable freedom, for now that she had 
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freed herself from conventionality, 
she longed for its shelter. The glam- 
our of the $500 was gone ; it was re- 
duced to its pitiful proportions, and she 
could even count on her fingers bills 
which exceeded thatamount. Gone, 
too, was the halo of her womanhood. 

“*T have reduced myself to the level 
of a jockey,” she said bitterly. 

As she stepped into the hall she 
heard her grandmother’s voice : 

“* Julia, child, is that you ?’”’ 

““ Yes, grandma.’’ She walked into 
the room, wondering at the interest 
of the tone. Mrs. Carpenter and 
Miss Dolly were sitting at the table 
looking at a card by the lamplight. 

“Where have you been all this 
time ?’’ went on her grandmother. 

““T’ve just been feeding Philly,’’ 
Julia answered in a lack-lustre tone. 

‘‘T wish you had been here. We 
had a caller this afternoon.’’ She 
handed the card to her granddaugh- 
ter. Julia read: 

‘“ Mr. James Dutton Litchfield, 
Bethel, Va.’ 

“‘I know,’’ said Julia under her 
breath, ‘‘ the pearl gray man.”’ 

‘““A most delightful gentleman,”’ 
said Miss Dolly with a smile, “‘ we 
have asked him to tea next Sunday.”’ 

Julia felt both reconciliation and 
matchmaking in the smile, but the 
prospect of peace after the past win- 
try weeks was so cheerful, that she 
swallowed the matchmaking without 
protest. 

‘‘He spoke of you—of you and 
Philly,’’ pursued Mrs. Carpenter with 
some pride. ‘‘ He has evidently seen 
you somewhere riding her.”’ 

It was not a year after the races 
that the inhabitants of Fairfax, all 
those at least whose social position 
was such as to be favored by the Car- 
penters, received cards to the effect 
that Mrs. David Carpenter desired 
the honor of their presence at the 
marriage of her granddaughter Julia 
to Mr. James Dutton Litchfield. 

““So run,’’ knowingly quoted those 
matrons who, at the races, had re- 
served their opinions, ‘‘so run that 
you may receive the prize.”’ 


£. C. Shipman. 
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BOUT this time of the year, when 
June is young and days are 
fair, when the cool woodlands 

wave in tender green, when silvery 
brooks are dimpling in the sun, and 
limpid rivers flow softly by their ver- 
dant banks, when the lush meadow 
grass invites repose and fields are 
gay with bloom, then nature’s voice 
calls man to rest, and then awakens 
all the love of nature that the human 
heart contains. This yearning for 
the country, for sylvan scenes and 
cooling waters, is as natural and as 
inevitable as the summer itself. In 
the heated, dusty city, with crowded 
streets and ceaseless roar of traffic, 
looking out over the housetops from 
a humdrum office and seeing the fair 
June sky with its virgin clouds, just 
close the eyes a moment and look 
back to the days of childhood through 
the hazy past. A delicious languor 
steals over the senses, and then what 
visions rise! The little brook where 
we used to wade or fish for minnows 
with a bent pin, the old pool by the mill 
where the boys went swimming, the 
woods, whose every haunt we knew, 
the gnarled apple-trees in the old 
orchard, the bushes where the luscious 
blackberry grew wild and sweet, the 
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BEING A DISCOURSE OF GREEN FIELDS AND 
PLEASANT WATERS, TOGETHER WITH 
A SHORT ACCOUNT OF SOME 


FAMOUS ANGLERS. 


honeysuckle, the daisies, the violets, 
the dogwood-trees, the Solomon’s 
seal, the heart leaves, the old willow 
whose drooping branches afforded 
such good places to climb or sit, and, 
above all, the happy, care-free spirit 
of youth, the disregard of custom and 
love of life—like phantoms these all 
flit before the tired eyes, and sweet 
voices of the past call back the wan- 
derer to nature and home. Happy is 
the man who can say, “‘ Business be 
hanged! I’m going to play awhile. 
Pack up the rod and tackle. Where’s 
my old straw hat? I’m off to the 
woods, to be free, to fish and dream 
all day, 
and to rest 
and muse 
at night.’’ 

Angling, 
which has 
been the 
joy and re- 
creation of 
so many fa- 
mous men, 
is a cus- 
tom anda 
practice 
followed 
from the 
earliest 
times. In 
the Bible 
fish and 
fishers are 
frequently 
referred to. 
Isaiah, 
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century. 








who wrote ‘“* The Book of St. Albans,” 
the first work on Angling ever published. 
She lived in the latter half of the fifteenth 
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prophesying the plague to come upon 
Egypt, says: ‘‘ And rivers shall be 
wasted and dried up, ... and the 
brooks shall be emptied. ... The 
fishers also shall mourn, and all they 
that cast angle into the brooks shall la- 
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one hundred and seventh psalm, 
‘They that occupy themselves in 
deep waters see the wonderful works 
of God.”’ 

Undoubtedly the first book ever 
published on angling was ‘*‘ The Book 





IZAAK WALTON. 


“*t AM, SIR, A BROTHER OF THE ANGLE.” 


Born at Stafford in August, 1593; died December 15, 1683. 


ment, and they that spread nets upon 
the water shall languish.’’ In the 
New Testament also fishing is often 
chronicled. Four of the twelve apos- 
tles were simple fishermen, though 
they are usually spoken of as casting 
nets. The Prophet David said in the 


of St. Albans,’’ by Dame Juliana Ber- 
ners, or Barnes, a lady of a noble 
family and fine intellect. She was 
prioress of Sopwell nunnery, in Hert- 
fordshire, near St. Albans, and the 
book was printed in the Abbey of St. 
Albans in 1486. It is odd that a 
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TITLE-PAGE TO THE FIRST EDITION OF “© THE. 


COMPLEAT ANGLER.”? 


woman should be the first‘to write a 
book on a sport which has been fol- 
lowed almost exclusively by meni, but 
Dame Berners was without question 
a brilliant and progressive woman. 
She is described as an “ illustrious 
female, endowed with superior men- 
tal and personal qualities,’’ and she 
held sports of the field in highest esti- 
mation. Biographical material con- 
cerning her is scarce, and the little 
preserved is unauthentic. She prob- 
ably saw much of life before entering 
the convent, for her book is not that 
ofarecluse. The work includes chap- 
ters on Hawking, Hunting, the Blas- 
ing of Arms, and the ‘“‘ Treatyse on 
Fysshynge wyth an Angle.’’ This 
latter sport she appears to prefer to 
the others she describes, for in recom- 
mending it she says: ‘‘ For, even yf 
he lose hook or rod, his loss is not 
grievous, and yf he faylle of one 
fysshe he may not faylle of another 
yf he dooth as this treatyse techyth. 
And yet atte the best he hath his hol- 
som walke and mery at his ease, a 
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sweete ayre of the sweete savour of 
meede fleures that makyth him hun- 
gry... And who soo woll use the game 
of anglynge he must ryse erly, whyche 
thynge is prouffytable to man in this 
wyse: That is to wtte—moost to the 
heele of his soule. For it shall cause 
hym to be holy and to the heele of 
hys body.”’ 

The book is printed in quaint old 


, type and spelling, and is puzzled out 


with difficulty. Shecloses her ‘‘ Trea- 
tyse’’ with this admirable advice to 
anglers: ** When ye havea suffycyent 
mese: [mess] ye shoulde coveyte no 
more at that tyme. Also ye shall 
besye yourselfe to nouryssh the game 
in all that ye maye & to destroye all 
such thyngés as be devourers of it. 
And all those that done after this rule 
shall have the blessynge of God & 
St. Peter.” 
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*“*vou ARE WELL OVERTAKEN, GENTLEMEN.” 


Reproduced from an early edition of ‘‘ The Com- 
pleat Angler.” 




















Of course the book most 
known and the author most 
revered by fishermen and 
all the world, for that mat- 
ter, are Izaak Walton and 
his ‘‘ Compleat Angler,”’ 
which by reason of its de- 
lightful simplicity, unim- 
peachable authority, chaste 
beauty, and pastoral inter- 
est has become a classic, 
and will doubtless endure 
as long as fish live in the 
sea and men enjoy .pure 
English. Little is known 
of his early life, but his 
trade was that of a linen 
draper. His first marriage 
is supposed to have been 
about 1632. After thedeath 
of his first wife he married 
Anne Ken, sister of Bishop 
Ken, and with her he had 
a long and happy married 
life. Walton’s favorite re- 
creation was angling, in 
which he had always been 
proficient, but it is doubt- 
ful if he would have writ- 
ten ‘‘The Angler’’ if he 
had not begun literary 
work unexpectedly by 
writing a life of Dr. John 
Donne. It was the inten- 
tion of Sir Henry Wotton 
to furnish this biography, 
but his untimely death 
prevented, and according to his re- 
quest, Walton finished the book. 
After this he wrote several other 
books, principally biographies, and 
in 1653 ‘‘ The Angler’’ was printed. 
The book ran through five editions 
in Walton’s lifetime, the fifth issue 
being accompanied by a second part, 
written by Charles Cotton. Sir Henry 
Wotton had a warm friendship for 
Walton, and they went on many fish- 
ing excursions together. Wotton’s 
own fishing house was beautifully sit- 
uated on the Thames. 

Walton’s high sense of morals is 
noticeable throughout his book, and 
in his frequent reference to the ‘* hon- 
est’’ angler or friend he plainly mir- 
rors his simple nature. D’Israeli re- 
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WALTON’S HOUSE IN FLEET STREET. 


His shop was but a few doors from this house. 


fers to the ‘‘ Doric sweetness’’ of 
Izaak Walton, and also says regard- 
ing ‘* The Angler’’: ‘‘ One often sees 
a pretty book which is interesting 
to a particular class. ‘The Angler’ 
pleases everybody.’’ Eighty years 
after the publication of “ The Angler,”’ 
the book lapsed into obscurity, but 
was rescued and set in circulation 
again at the instigation of Dr. John- 
son, 

Walton’s estimate of his favorite 
pastime is nowhere more ardently ex- 
pressed than in the following passage, 
in reply to the falconer’s inquiry 
whether angling were worth learning, 
or that it really were an art: 


‘‘O Sir, doubt not but that Angling is an 
art ; is it not an art to deceive a Trout with 
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CHARLES COTTON. 


*Walton’s intimate friend and adoptedson. Author 
of the second part of ‘The Compleat Angler.” 


an artificial fly?—a Trout! that is more 
sharp-sighted than any hawk you have 
named, and more watchful and timorous 
than your high-mettled Merlin is bold? and 
yet I doubt not to catch a brace or two to- 
morrow for a friend’s breakfast : doubt not 
therefore, Sir, but that Angling is an art, 
and an art worth your learning ; the ques- 
tion is rather, whether you be capable of 
learning it? for Angling is somewhat like 
Poetry—men are to be born so: I mean with 
inclinations to it, though both may be height- 
ened by discourse and practice ; but he that 
hopes to be a good Angler must not only 
bring an inquiring, searching, observing 
wit, but he must bring a large measure of 
hope and patience and a love and propensity 
to the art itself; but having once got and 
practised it, then doubt not but that Angling 
will prove to be so pleasant that it will prove 
to be like virtue, a reward to itself.’’ 


After convincing the falconer, who 
is called Venator throughout the book, 
Walton (Piscator) takes him on sev- 
eral fishing excursions and instructs 
him how to angle. Their conversa- 
tion is delightful in its quaint sim- 
plicity. They often met a Milk-Wom- 
an on the way home, and Piscator 
would thus address her : 


‘**God speed you, good woman! I have 
been a-fishing, and am going to Bleak Hall 
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to my bed; and having caught more fish 
than will sup myself and friend, I will be- 
stow this upon you and your daughter, for I 
use to sell none.’ 

*** Milk-W. Marry, God requite you, Sir, 
and we’ll eat it cheerfully ; and if you come 
this way a.fishing two months hence, a-grace 
of God, I'll give you a syllabub of new ver- 
juice in a new-made hay-cock for it, and my 
Maudlin shall sing you one of her best bal- 
lads ; for she and I both love all Anglers, 
they be such honest, civil, quiet men. In 
the mean time will you drink a draught of 
red cow’s milk ? you shall have it freely.’ 

*** Pisc. No, I thank you; but I pray do 
us a courtesy that shall stand you and your 
daughter in nothing, and yet we will think 
ourselves still something in your debt: it is 
but to sing us a song that was sung by your 
daughter when I last passed over this mead- 
ow, about eight or nine days since.’ 

“* Milk- W. What song wasit,l pray? Was 
it, ‘Come, Shepherds, deck your Herds’’ ? 
or, ‘‘ As at noon Dulcina rested’’ ? or ‘‘ Phil- 
lida flouts me’’? or ‘‘Chevy Chace’’? or 
** Johnny Armstrong’’? or ‘‘ Troy Town’’?’ 

*** Pisc. No, itis none of those: it isasong 
that your daughter sung the first part, and 
you sung the answer to it.’ 

“** Milk-W. O, 1 know it now ; you shall, 
God willing, hear them both, and sung as 


well as we can, for we both love Anglers.’ ”’ 





TOMB OF ANNE, WIFE OF IZAAK WALTON. 


The curious inscription was written by Walton 
imself. 
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Then follows Sir John Suckling’s 
well-known and dainty ‘‘ Milk-Maid’s 
Song,’’ beginning : 

‘* Come live with me and be my love, 
And we will all the pleasure prove, 
That valleys, groves, or hills or field, 
Or woods and steepy mountains yield. 


‘* Where we will sit upon the rocks, 
And see the shepherds feed our flocks 
ad shallow rivers to whose falls 

elodious birds sing madrigals. 


‘* And I will make thee beds of roses, 
And then a thousand fragrant posies ; 
A cap of flowers and a kirtle, 
Embroidered all with leaves of myrtle.’’ 


After enumerating all the pastoral 
pleasures, the shepherd 
makes his final appeal : 
‘Tf these delights thy mind 
may move, 

Then live with me and be 

my love.”’ 

Walton was very fond of 
listening to songs and of 
singing them himself when 
with congenial compan- 
ions in an ‘honest ale- 
house.’’ He was always 
conscientious and prompt 
in paying his share of the 
bills at the inns where they 
would stop. Onone occa- 
sion he thus admonishes 
his three friends : ‘‘ Come, 
my Hostess says there is 
seven shillings to pay: 
let’s each man drink a pot 
for his morning’s draught, 
and lay down his two shil- 
lings ; that so my Hostess 
may not have occasion to 
repent herself of being so 
diligent, and using us so 
kindly.”’ 

The various recipes that 
Walton gives in the course 
of his book, as to the prep- 
aration of the fish he has 
just caught, are of such a 
tempting character as to 
‘*make the mouth water,”’ 
and he usually supple- 
ments the directions with 
the remark, ‘‘ This dish is 
too good for any but An- 
glers or very honest men.”’ 


WALTON AND COTTON’S FISHING HOUSE ON 
THE RIVER DOVE, 
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Charles Cotton, Walton’s associate, 
did not have the same tranquil na- 
ture, and frequently was involved in 
pecuniary troubles. His prose writ- 
ings are chiefly translations, and his 
poems are commendable, but not 
brilliant. Once, while confined in 
jail, he wrote on the wall of his apart- 
ment the following lines : 


‘* A prison is a place of cure, 
Wherein no one can thrive , 
A touchstone sure to try a friend 
A grave for men alive.’’ 


Sir Hwmaphry Davy was an en- 
thusiastic angler. His book, ‘‘ Sal- 





THE BANKS OF 


Built to perpetuate the memory of their friendship. Over the 
door was inscribed the motto, ‘“Piscatoribus Sacrum,” and on 
the keystone were interwoven the initials I. W. and C. C. 
same cipher was afterward reproduced on the title-page of Cot- 
ton’s part of “ The Angler.” 


The 
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HILLYER'S BRIDGE ON THE RIVER LEA. 


A place much resorted to by Walton and his brothers of the angle. 


In the quaint old kitchen were 


cooked the trout caught by them in the pools below the grassy banks. 


monia,’’ is well known. At his death 
he left a seal ring engraved with a 
trout to his friend, W. Haseldine 
Pepys, F.R.S., ‘‘ not as a mourning 
ring, but to be worn in memory of 
the happy days they had spent by the 
river side.’’ 

Charles the Second probably dab- 
bled in angling. At any rate, Lord 
Rochester wrote a pointed satire be- 
ginning thus: 

‘* Methinks I see our mighty monarch stand, 

His pliant angle trembling in his hand.”’ 


Shakespeare, in ‘‘ Much Ado About 
Nothing,”’ gives one of his characters 


this pretty simile : ‘‘ The pleasantest: 


angling is to see the fish cut with her 
golden oars the silver stream.’’ Cleo- 
patra, waiting and longing for tidings 
from Anthony, exclaims : 


** Give me mine angle, we’ll to the river 
there ; 
My music playing far off, I will betray 
Tawny finned fishes; my bended hook 
shall pierce 
Their shining jaws, and as I draw them 
up 


I’ll think them every one an Anthony, 
And say, ‘Ah! ah! you’re caught.’ ”’ 


Seeing her in this mood, Charmain 
recalls a previous fishing excursion 
when Anthony was deceived into 
imagining himself an angler : 


‘‘’Twas merry when you wagered on your 
angling, 
When your diver did hang a salt fish on 
his hook, 
Which he with fervency drew up.”’ 


Gay’s ‘‘ Rural Sports’’ contains 
many verses descriptive of catching 
fish, and Thomson’s ‘‘ Spring’’ from 
‘** The Seasons’’ likewise sings of the 
finny tribe darting in ambient waters. 
Pope, in his ‘‘ Windsor Forest,’’ re- 
fers to the ‘“‘ patient fisher’’ on the 
banks of some Arcadian river. 

** Washington as an Angler’’ is the 
title of an interesting little book by 
George H. Moore, of the Ammauskeag 
Fishing Club. It contains extracts 
from the diary of our truthful Presi- 
dent while on an outing in the vicin- 
ity of his old headquarters at Valley 














Forge, in 1787. The entries are as 


follows : 


‘* Monday, 30th July. 
‘*In compy. with Mt Govern' Morris went 
into neighborhood of the Valley Forge, toa 
Widow Moore’s a fishing at whose house 
we lodged ”’ 
(Moore Hall was an old mansion in Ches- 
ter County, Pa., on the Schuylkill River.) 
‘* Tuesday, 31st. 
‘Before breakfast I rode to the Valley 
Forge and over the whole Cantonment & 
works of the American army in the winter 
of 1777-8, and on my return to the Widow 
Moore’s found Mr. and Mrs.: Robert Morris. 
Spent the day there, fishing.’’ 


‘* Friday, Aug. 3rd. 
‘‘In the evening fished.” 
‘* Saturday, Aug. 4th. 
‘‘In the morning and between breakfast 
and dinner fished.”’ 


The party consisted of Gouverneur 
Morris, of New York, penman of the 
Federal Constitution ; Robert Morris, 
of Pennsylvania, the financier of the 
Revolution, and Mrs. Robert Morris ; 
General Philemon Dickinson, of New 
Jersey, and Colonel Samuel Ogden. 

On the occasion of another excur- 
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sion made to Portsmouth, N. H., in 
1789, the following entry is made : 
** Nov. 2nd. 

“‘ Having lines we proceeded to the Fish- 
ing Banks a little without the harbor and 
fished for cod; but it not being a proper 
time of tide, we only caught two, with 
which about 1 o’clock we returned to town.”’ 


Who, now, can doubt the truth of 
the little hatchet-cherry-tree episode ? 
Would any but an honest man admit 
of fishing all day and capturing a 
string of but two? And if the party 
had stopped in the village on the way 
home and purchased the spoil of 
more experienced anglers to make a 
fine showing, as men have been 
known to do, would the Father of his 
Country have dared to so present 
himself when he must afterward write 
a truthful account of the excursion 
in his diary ? 

In 1651 there was issued Barker’s 
“Art of Angling,’’ a book somewhat 
in the style of Walton’s ‘‘ Angler,’’ 
but without its high moral tone and 
beautiful expression. In 1657, four 
years after the publication of the 


““THE LIMPID STREAM, THE SCALY BREED, 
INVITE THE ANGLER’S WAVING REED.” 
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BELOW LEA BRIDGE, 


From the painting by T. C. Hofland. 


‘* Angler,’’ the same book was re- 
issued under the title ‘‘ Barker’s De- 
light.’” Another volume on the same 
subject, in fact with the same title, 
‘*The Art of Angling,” was written 
by R. Brooks, M.D. This book com- 
prised a sportsman’s magazine, and 
contained much technical informa- 
tion, rules, etc. A very pretty song 
contained in this volume is ‘‘ The 
Angler’s Life,’’ to be sung to the 
tune of ‘‘ Banks of Indermay,’’ be- 
ginning as follows : 


‘* When vernal Airs perfume the Fields, 
And pleasing Views the Landfkip yields, 
The limpid Stream, the scaly Breed 
Invite the ANGLER’S waving Reed.’ 


T. C. Hofland (1777-1839), of whom 
it was written that his life was blame- 
less, his pleasures simple, and his 
love of nature true, compiled ‘‘ The 
British Angler’s Manual.’’ Hofland 
was also an artist, and made many 
sketches for his book. 

A very quaint old work is Oppi- 
an’s Halieuticks, translated from the 
Greek. The first two books, arranged 


by Mr. Diaper, begin in the customary 
old-time style : 


‘*T sing the natives of the boundless main, 
And tell what kinds the wat’ry depths 
contain.”’ 


These lines are full of odd fancies, 
descriptive of all varieties of fishes 
and imagining their loves. The sec- 
ond part of the Halieuticks, contain- 
ing three books concerning the fishing 
of the ancients, is translated by John 
Jones, M.A., Fellow of Baliol Col- 
lege, Oxon. 

Another writer on angling was 
Palmer Hackle, who modestly called 
his book ‘* Hints on Angling,’’ and 
whose love of the sport and nature 
inspired him to write a long poem, 
concluding thus : 


‘Give me, Great Father, strength and 
health, 
A liberal heart, affections kind and free ; 
My agent line—be these my pride, my 
wealth ! 
They yield me 


resent joys, they draw 
my soul to 


hee.’’ 


A number of angler’s songs are 





















































































































































AN OLD ANGLER’S SONG, 


published under the title ‘‘ Righte 
Merrie Garlands for North Country 
Anglers,’’ the chief authors being 
Thomas Doubleday, William Gill 
Thompson, Robert Roxby, William 
Andrew Chatto, and Joseph Craw- 
hall, who is also the editor. The 
themes are various, including jingles, 
jolly songs, fishers’ choruses, prais- 
ing favorite streams, farewell on the 
approach of winter, fisher’s call and 
challenge, fisher’s courtship, angler’s 
delight, and angler’s reverie. One 
of the songs by Mr. Crawhall is enti- 
tled ‘*‘ The Conqueror Worm,”’ which 
is humorous. This title is the same 
that one of Edgar Allan Poe’s most 
melancholy, pessimistic poems bears. 
That the identical caption should be 
given to verses so widely different in 
sentiment is a curious coincidence, 
“The Fishers’ Garland’’ passed 
through many editions, beginning in 
1820. 

Probably the most curious book 
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ever printed on this subject, a private 
copy of which is in the Lenox Li- 
brary, valued at $150, being espe- 
cially printed for its former owner, 
has the following odd title, charac- 
teristic of the travesty and egotism 
displayed throughout its pages : 


“THE COMPLEATEST ANGLING BOOKE 
That ever was writ, 
Being done out of ye 
HEBREWE 
And other tongues by a 
Person oF Honor,”’ 


Though no name is attached to this 
quaint work, the author, or trans- 
lator, as he prefers to call himself, is 
undoubtedly Joseph Crawhall, for his 
monogram appears on the last page. 
The spirit of burlesque and humor 
displayed throughout this book af- 
fords considerable amusement, while 





TOMBSTONE OF WALTON AT WINCHESTER 
CATHEDRAL, 
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as a simple curiosity the volume is 
remarkable. The edition referred to 
is printed on only one side on an- 
tique vellum, blank sheets alternating 
with the printed pages. The illustra- 
tions, purporting to be pictures of the 
ancients fishing, are extremely ludi- 
crous and primitive in style, and the 
sarcastic comments on other anglers 
and books of like nature betray a rare 
sense of satirical humor. 

When Walton’s “*‘ Angler’’ was first 
published, the following advertise- 
ment of it was posted : 


“There is published a Booke of 18 pence 
rice called The Compleat Angler, 07, 
he Contemplative Man’s recreation ; 

being a Discourse of Fish and Fishing. 
Not unworthy the Perusal. Sold by Rich- 
ard Marriott in S. Dunstan’s Churchyard, 
Fleet-street. 1653.”’ 


Contrast the price of 18 pence with 
the amount paid about a year ago 
for a first edition copy (of which there 
are now but few in existence)—viz., 
$1500. 
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Walton gave his book such an ad- 
mirably appropriate sub title, ‘‘ The 
Contemplative Man’s Recreation.’’ 
What a chance for contemplation a 
sylvan stream presents! What op- 
portunity for musing while the waters 
glide by, and the soft branches whis- 
per overhead! Even if the amateur 
hold the rod all day, forgetful of bait, 
his time is well spent, for the fresh 
breeze will blow pure thoughts to his 
brain, and the peaceful scene inspire 
him with the love for nature that is 
akin to worship—that love which 
springs in every human heart, with- 
out which no man is perfect, and with 
which no man is wholly evil. 


In leafy June, when fields are green, 
And singing streams glide softly by, 
When breezes brisk flit o’er the meads, 
And rising lark the glad gaze leads 
To cloudless and untroubled sky ; 
’Tis then the spirit longs for air, 
And gentle sport doth all men wish : 
The day is bright, the — fair, 
Away with work! Let’s go and fish. 


Beatrice Sturges. 





BLEAK HALL ON THE BANKS OF THE RIVER LEA. 


A favorite haunt of Walton and Cotton. 


““T have been a-fishing, and am geing to Bleak Hall to my bed.” 
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Thomas Truxton. 


Edward Preble. 
Captain Little. 


American Naval Heroes. 


William Bainbridge. 
Stephen Decatur. 
Captain Sterritt. 








T the close of the war for inde- 
pendence Congress ordered all 
work on Government vessels to 

be stopped and the unfinished men- 
of-war to be sold. Even the ships 
that had given such good service dur- 
ing the Revolution were either dis- 
posed of to shipping merchants or 
sold abroad to be used as privateers. 
In this way the entire naval establish- 
ment passed out of existence. 
American merchantmen were now 
sailing on the high seas under a new 
flag. Heretofore they had protection 
by displaying the royal ensign of Eng- 
land ; now as citizens of a new repub- 
lic they hoisted to the breeze the 
Stars and Stripes. These merchant- 
men were the first to point out to 
Congress the need of a naval force to 
protect them from buccaneers, at this 
time swarming every sea. England’s 
commerce was protected by formid- 
able line-of-battle ships anchored in 
every prominent harbor of the world, 
while American merchantmen were 
totally unprotected, and became the 
easy prey of pirates, especially those 
infesting the Mediterranean Sea sent 
out from the Barbary States. These 
semi-barbarians not only seized 
American merchantmen and _ con- 
fiscated their cargoes, but they as 
well imprisoned and enslaved the 
officers and seamen they made cap- 
tive. Intelligence of these high- 
handed acts did not reach the homes 
of the brave sailors for many months, 
and meanwhile numbers of the cap- 
tive seamen died in bondage from 
the cruel treatment they received at 
the hands of their captors. The 


pirates became emboldened by their 
successes, and, finding no armed 
opposition to their operations, they 
boldly pushed outside the Straits of 
Gibraltar, and there captured several 
American vessels bound to other than 
Mediterranean ports. 

Under the administration of Wash- 
ington, six frigates had been com- 
menced, and were progressing slowly 
under the direction of Joshua Hum- 
phrey, a skilled shipbuilder of Phila- 
delphia. As the policy of Washing- 
ton’s administration was to avoid all 
‘entangling alliances’’ with foreign 
powers, the continuous depredations 
on American commerce by both 
French and English privateers, made 
under pretext of seeking an enemy 
sheltered under the new flag, had 
not moved the Government from its 
policy of maintaining a strict neu- 
trality in the war then going on be- 
tween its old enemy and its late ally 
of the Revolutionary War. 

When John Adams assumed the 
presidency the policy of the Govern- 
ment at once changed, and the Presi- 
dent determined to establish a navy 
that should not only afford protection 
to American commerce, but as well 
command the resect of the maritime 
world. 

The summer of 1798 was marked 
by active preparations made by the 
newly organized department of the 
navy. The President had selected 
George Cabot as Secretary, but as he 
did not work in harmony with the 
administration, Secretary Cabot re- 
signed after eighteen days’ service, 
to be succeeded by Benjamin Stod- 
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MEDAL PRESENTED BY PRESIDENT JOHN ADAMS TO EDWARD PREBLE FOR SIGNAL BRAVERY IN THE 
OPERATIONS AGAINST TRIPOLI, 


dert, who had been secretary of the 
board of war up to 1781. It there- 
fore fell to the duty of Secretary 
Stoddert to build a navy and equip 
it for service, both offensive and de- 
fensive. This new navy comprised 
the frigates United States, President, 
Constitution, and Philadelphia, each 
of 44 guns; the Chesapeake, Con- 
stellation, Congress, and New York, 
each of 36 guns; and the Boston, 
Essex, Adams, John Adams, and Gen- 
eral Greene, each of 32 guns. This 
fleet was divided into two squadrons. 
Commodore John Barry, with his flag- 
ship United States, commanded the 
first, and Thomas Truxton, with the 
Constellation as flagship, commanded 
the second squadron. Each com- 
mander had personally supervised the 
construction of his flagship. The 
story of the exploits of John Barry 
have been told in a previous paper. 
No less a hero was Thomas Truxton, 
who was born on Long Island, Feb- 
ruary 7, 1755. He lost his father 
when a mere lad, and was placed 
under the guardianship of John 
Thorpe, a prominent citizen of Jamai- 
ca, L. I. When twelve years old the 
boy shipped on board the Pitt, bound 
for Bristol, England. The following 
year, while in a British port, he was 


impressed on board the man-of-war 
Prudent. The English captain was 
so pleased with the young American 
sailor that he offered him rapid pro- 
motion, even promising a midship- 
man’scommission. This he declined, 
wishing to obtain his release and re- 
turn to his native land. He soon 
after, through the influence of some 
Americans in London, gained his dis- 
charge and returned to the service of 
his old employer. At the outbreak 
of the war for independence he was 
employed in bringing supplies to the 
Continental Army, when his vessel 
with a valuable cargo, of which he 
was half owner, was seized off the 
island of St. Christopher, confiscated, 
and sold, and he returned penniless 
to Philadelphia. He then served as 
second officer on the Congress, and 
afterward on the Independence, Mars, 
Commerce, and St. James. In these 
trying times he displayed great skill 
as a navigator and daring as a com- 
mander. His captures were most- 
ly of vessels much larger than his 
own in tonnage and armament, and 
his naval prizes proved to be valuable 
cargoes much needed by the patriot 
army. His first cruise as commander 
of the second squadron of the new 
naval force sent out to intercept 
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French privateers operating in the 
West Indies was signalized on Feb- 
ruary 9, 1799, when off St. Chris- 
topher’s Island, by: an encounter with 
the French frigate Insurgente, 40 
guns, Captain Bureaut. In asharply 
contested fight of less than an hour, 
during which time the guns of the 
Constellation swept the deck of the 
Insurgente with repeated and well- 
directed broadsides, the Insurgente 
struck her colors, a mere wreck of 
what was an hour before the proud- 
est and best ship in the French navy. 
Captain Truxton, in his official report 
to Secretary of War Stoddert, Feb- 
ruary 10, 1799, after describing the 
action, says : 


‘«. . . Ihave been much shattered in my 
rigging and sails, and my foretopmast ren- 
dered, from wounds, useless ; you may de- 
pend the enemy is not less so. The high 
state of our discipline, with the gallant con- 
duct of my officers and men, would have en- 
abled me to have compelled a more formid- 
able enemy to have yielded had the fortunes 
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of war thrown one in my way. As it is I 
hope the President and my country will for 
the present be content with a very fine 
frigate being added to our navy, and that, 
too, with the loss of only one man killed and 
two wounded, while the enemy had (the 
French surgeon reports) 52 or 53 killed and 
wounded. veral were found dead in the 
tops, etc., and thrown overboard eighteen 
hours after we had possession. I must not 
omit in this hasty detail to do justice to Mon- 
sieur Bureaut, for he defended his ship man- 
fully, and from my raking him several times 
fore and aft, and being athwart his stern, 
ready with every gun to fire when he struck 
his colors, we may impute the conflict not 
being more bloody on our side ; for had not 
these advantages been taken the engage- 
ment would not have ended so soon, for the 
Insurgente was completely officered and 
manned.”’ 


The total killed and wounded on 
the Insurgente was seventy, while 
the one man killed on the Constella- 
tion was a gunner, shot by Lieuten- 
ant Sterrett for leaving his quarters 
during action. In closing his report 
to the Secretary of the Navy, Captain 
Truxton distributes the honors won 











CONSTELLATION CAPTURING L’INSURGENTE. 
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in the fight in 
these considerate 
and generous 
words: 


‘For the honor of 
our nation, I must de- 
clare that it is impos- 
sible for officers and 
men in any service to 
have behaved better 
than my people did 
generally on this oc- 
casion ; it must there- 
fore not be under- 
stood, because I have 
mentioned the names 
of a few of the prin- 
cipal gentlemen, 
those of an inferior 
grade in their sta- 
tions are less deserv- 
ing ; on thecontrary, 
to the latter I always 
felt most indebted for 
their exertions in the hour of battle, as they 
have enerally much less at stake than those 
in higher stations, and consequently less in- 
ducement to display their valor.”’ 


FAC-SIMILE OF THE 
TAIN THOMAS TRUXTON, 


Captain Truxton was presented by 
the merchants at Lloyds with a ser- 
vice of plate costing £630 sterling, 
as an expression of their estimate of 
his valor in this exploit. 

On February 1, 1800, when off 
Guadeloupe, the Constellation sight- 
ed the French frigate Vengeance, 50 
guns, and immediately gave chase, 
which was held up to 8 p.m. of Feb- 
ruary 2, when the Vengeance opened 
fire from her stern and quarter guns 
directly at the riggings and spars of 
the Constellation. Captain Truxton 
gave orders below to hold their fire 
and not throw away a single charge 
of powder, but to take good aim di- 
rectly into the hull of the enemy with 
round shot and grape, loading and 
firing as rapidly as possible. The 
battle at close quarters was main- 
tained for over four hours, to beyond 
midnight, when the enemy’s fire was 
completely silenced, and the ship 
sheered off. Three times the flag of 
the Vengeance had struck, but the 
darkness and smoke of battle pre- 
vented Captain Truxton seeing the 
signal of surrender, and not until he 
gained no response to his last broad- 
side did he become aware of his vic- 
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tory. His prize, 
however, manag- 
ed to elude his 
grasp, for before 
he could bring his 
sails to service the 
enemy was far to 
windward, and 
then it was discov- 
ered that the main- 
mast of the Con- 
stellation was 
unsupported by 
riggings and badly 
cut by the enemy’s 
shot. The topmen 
had been apprised 
of the danger, but 
no order coming 
for relief, Mid- 
shipman James 
Jervis and the topmen under him stuck 
to their post until carried to the deck 
with the crashing mast, meeting death 
in their devotion to duty. The Con- 
stellation in this fight lost 39 killed and 
wounded. The Vengeance reached 
Curagoa in great distress. She had 
lost 160 men killed and wounded. In 
his address to his officers and crew, 
Captain Truxton, after explaining the 
cause of the escape of the enemy after 
being vanquished, said : 


‘* As the commander, therefore, I feel in- 
finite satisfaction in returning my thanks to 
the officers of every description, seamen, 
marines, and others, for the gallantry they 
displayed on this occasion, which, under a 
beneficent Providence, has enabled me to 
add another laurel to the American charac- 
ter on the records of the navy.”’ 


Congress voted Captain Truxton a 
gold medal, and passed the following 
resolutions, which are worthy of being 
repeated in every published account 
that claims to record the gallant deeds 
of America’s naval heroes : 


‘*Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled : That the 
President of the United States be requested to 
present to Captain Thomas Truxton a golden 
medal emblematical of the late action be- 
tween the United States frigate Constella- 
tion, of 38 guns, and the French ship-of-war 
Vengeance, of 54 guns, in testimony of the 
high sense entertained by Congress of the 
gallant and good conduct in the above en- 
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gagement, wherein an example was exhib- 
ited by the captain, officers, sailors, and 
marines honorable to the American name 
and instructive to its rising navy. 

‘* And it is further resolved that the con- 
duct of James Jervis, a midshipman in said 
frigate, who gloriously preferred certain 
death to an abandonment of his post, is de- 
serving of the highest praise, and that the 
loss of so promising an officer is a subject of 
national regret.’’ 


Captain Truxton was the next year 
transferred to the President and given 
sole command of the West Indian 
squadron, with the rank of commo- 
dore. In 1802 he was designated for 
the command of the expedition 
against Tripoli. In his preparations 
for this expedition he asked the new 
Secretary of the Navy, Robert Smith, 
for the appointment of a captain on 
board his flagship. This request was 
looked upon by President Jefferson, 
with his extreme democratic notions, 
as savoring too much of an aristo- 
cratic establishment in the navy, and 
aware that Commodore Truxton was 

_well acquainted with his avowed sen- 

timent on this very subject, the Presi- 
dent interpreted the request in the 
nature of a resignation, which he 
promptly accepted, dropping Com- 
modore Truxton’s name from the 
navy list. He returned to his farm 
in New Jersey, and afterward re- 
moved to Philadelphia, where he was 
elected high sheriff for two terms, 
1816-19. He died in Philadelphia, 
May 5, 1822. Eight of his grandsons 
followed their illustrious grandparent 
in selecting the navy as a life calling, 
and were all educated at the United 
States Naval Academy, Annapolis, 
Md. 

On October 12, 1800, the United 
States frigate Boston, Captain Little, 
while cruising in the West Indies, fell 
in with the French corvette La Ber- 
ceau, 24 guns, Captain Senes. The 
two ships engaged in action, and in 
one and three quarter hours the 
French corvette struck her colors and 
surrendered to the Boston. In the 
engagement the Americans lost 6 
killed and 8 wounded, while the 
French officers and crew were deci- 
mated, the lieutenant, master, boat- 
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swain, master gunner, and pilot being 
among the killed and wounded. In 
the short fight the Boston used 2700 
pounds of powder, 1500 rounds of 
shot, 3000 chain, double-headed, and 
grapeshot, besides that used by the 
small arms. The La Berceau was 
reputed to be one of the swiftest sail- 
ing corvettes in the French navy, and 
had in every previous attack or en- 
gagement made good use of her speed. 
Her captures were of valuable prizes, 
including rich cargoes borne in Ameri- 
can ships, besides numerous others un- 
der the British and Portuguese flags. 
Captain Senes had served in the 
French navy for years, having been 
a midshipman in Count D’Estaing’s 
fleet in the war for American inde- 
pendence. On boarding their prize 
the officers of the Boston found that 
the effects of their shot on the La 
Berceau had been to sweep her decks, 
cutting all her masts so effectually 
that they had gone by the board to- 
ward the close of the engagement. 
Captain Little carried his prize in 
triumph into Boston harbor, where 
the French commander and a govern- 
ment commissioner, a passenger on 
board, were paroled and allowed to 
sail for Barbadoes. 

The end of our difficulties with 
France gave to our mavy an oppor- 
tunity to pay its respects to the Bar- 
bary States. The George Washing- 
ton, Captain Bainbridge, was the 
only United States man-of-war in the 
Mediterranean Sea. Congress im- 
mediately fitted out a fleet and gave 
the command to Richard Dale, the 
heroic lieutenant under John Paul 
Jones, on the Bon Homme Richard, in 
her fight with the Serapis. Congress 
not having formally declared war 
against the Barbary States, notwith- 
standing the insult offered to the Gov- 
ernment by the pasha in allowing the 
flagstaff of the American consulate at 
Tripoli to be cut down, President 
Adams was left without the authority 
to make any offensive movement, and 
the only duty left to Commodore 
Dale was to defend the American mer- 
chantmen and keep a lookout for any 
overt act on the part of the Tripolian 
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ENTERPRISE CAPTURING THE TRIPOLI, 


navy. These conditions made this 
expedition practically fruitless. The 
only opportunity offering to show the 
saucy pirates the skill and fighting 
qualities of the navy of the new 
American power was the meeting of 
the Enterprise, Captain Sterritt, with 
the Tripolian polacca Tripoli, com- 
manded by Mahomet Sous. The two 
vessels were of the same size, and 
they at once engaged in a fight at 
close quarters. The Yankee craft 
could sail all around the Tripoli, and 
succeeded in raking her fore and aft 
and from each quarter. The shot 
from the Enterprise badly cut her 
rigging, and she was soon helpless 
and at the mercy of the Americans. 
Thereupon the commander of the 
Tripoli lowered his flag, and at the 
same moment the gunners of the En- 
terprise, elated at their easy victory, 
rushed on deck and gave three cheers, 
on hearing which the Tripolians ran 


up their flag and reopened the fight. 
They attempted to board the Enter- 
prise, and gained the rail, simitars in 
hand. The Yankee crew drove them 
back to their own deck, and they 
again feigned surrender, to gain time 
and breath, when they renewed the 
attack the second time. The blue- 
jackets then became furious and de- 
termined to give the barbarians no 
further quarter, but press the fight 
tothe death. The polacca lay almost 
helpless from loss of her rigging. 
Her mizzenmast was gone, her deck 
was slippery with blood, and she was 
sinking. The commander prostrated 
himself on the rail and begged for 
quarter, at the same time casting his 
flag into the sea. Lieutenant Ster- 
ritt, as generous as he was gallant, 
ceased firing and took possession of 
the craft. As they could not make 
her a prize, the two nations not being 
formally at war, Sterritt ordered the 
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guns thrown overboard and the re- 
maining masts cut away. In this 
plight what remained of the crew car- 
ried the vessel back to Tripoli. Her 
arrival in such a disreputable plight 
so incensed the pasha that he caused 
the Rais to be mounted on a jackass 
and paraded up and down the streets 
of the city, after which he was given 
500 blows of the bastinado. 

The operations of the navy in the 
Mediterranean Sea were at an end, 
and in 1801 Commodore Dale was or- 
dered to return home with his fleet. 
In August, 1803, Congress declared 
war against the Barbary States, and 
fitted out a squadron consisting of 
the frigates Constitution, flagship, 
of 44 guns, Commodore Edward Pre- 
ble; Philadelphia, 44 guns, Captain 
William Bainbridge ; the brigs Argus, 
18 guns; Siren, 16 guns, Lieutenant 
Stewart ; Nautilus, 16 guns; Vixen, 
16 guns; and Enterprise, 12 guns, 
Lieutenant Stephen Decatur. The 
brave commander of this fleet, Ed- 
ward Preble, was born at Portland, 
Me., August 15, 1761. He was given 
a good primary education, and early 
developed a wild and venturous 
spirit. To prevent his running away 
from home his father found a berth 
for the lad in a letter of marque bound 
for Europe. On this first voyage he 
gave evidence of the hardihood and 
courage so conspicuous in his naval 
career. In1779 he sailed as midship- 
man on the Protector, Captain Will- 
iams. During this cruise his ship en- 
gaged in a sea-fight with the English 
letter of marque Admiral Duff, which 
fell a prize to the Protector. On the 
second cruise the Protector was cap- 
tured, and young Preble was carried 
with the rest of the crew prisoner to 
England. He was in a short time 
released and allowed to return to his 
native land. He next saw service on 
the sloop-of-war Winthrop, Captain 
Little, who as an officer of the Protec- 
tor had been imprisoned with Preble, 
but managed to escape. While serv- 
ing under Captain Little he was se- 
lected to direct the boarding of a 
British brig lying in the harbor at 
the mouth of the Penobscot River, 
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This he accomplished with twenty 
men, causing the English crew to 
leap overboard and swim for the 
shore before they had time to awaken 
their officers in their berths. These 
young Preble made prisoners and 
carried them with the brig safely into 
Boston harbor. 

When the trouble between the 
United States and France occurred, 
in 1798, Preble was one of the first 
five lieutenants appointed by Con- 
gress. He made two cruises in the 
Pickering as her captain, and was 
then made commander of the frigate 
Essex. From the Essex he was trans- 
ferred to the Adams, but his health 
failing he was obliged to retire. In 
1803 he was made commander of the 
squadron operating in the Mediter- 
ranean. He sailed in the Constitu- 
tion August 13. Captain William 
Bainbridge had sailed in the Phila- 
delphia in July, and on August 26 
had captured the Moorish ship Mir- 
boka, 22 guns and 110 men, having 
in company the American brig Celia, 
of Boston, which she had captured, 
and whose crew at that moment were 
prisoners in the hold of the Mirboka. 
Important papers were secured which 
disclosed the perfidy of the Emperor 
of Morocco. This discovery led Com- 
modore Preble to give orders to all 
his fleet captains to make captive 
every Moorish vessel they could find. 
He then sailed in the Constitution to 
Tangier, where in the presence of the 
Emperor he resolutely maintained the 
honor and dignity of his Government. 
His honorable conduct so humbled 
the barbaric potentate that he speed- 
ily made renewals of the treaty of 
peace made by his father and broken 
by his late acts. He further ordered 
the release of all American prisoners 
and the restoration of the property 
captured. Commodore Preble in 
turn gave up the Mirboka and with- 
drew the orders given to his fleet cap- 
tains. For his valuable services on 
this cruise Congress voted to Com- 
modore Preble the thanks of the na- 
tion, and an appropriate and costly 
medal was presented him by the 
President. After his memorable 
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bombardment of Tripoli and release 
of the American prisoners, he was re- 
lieved of the command of the squad- 
ron by Commodore Barron and re- 
turned to the United States. His 
health rapidly declined, and he died 
August 25, 1807, surrounded by a 
large circle of mourning friends, who 
were favored witnesses of a heroism 
that had gained for him renown in 
life and did not now forsake him as 
he stood on the threshold of an un- 
known hereafter. He lived and died 
a Christian hero, and made one of the 
triumvirate of central figures of the 
early navy : Jones of the Revolution ; 
Truxton of the West Indies; and 
Preble of the operations against 
Tripoli. 

While Commodore Preble was car- 
rying on his negotiations with the 
Emperor of Morocco, Captain Bain- 
bridge, with the Philadelphia and 
Vixen, had proceeded to blockade 
the harbor of Tripoli. On giving 
chase to a Tripolian vessel seeking 
to enter the harbor, the frigate was 
led, in the excitement, too near the 
shore, and ran high on a reef of rocks, 
where, despite the best efforts of the 
captain to lighten her by cutting her 
anchors and throwing overboard her 
heavy forward guns, she stuck. He 
then braced her yards aback and put 
out all her boats astern to tow her 
into deep water. This tdo, failed, 
and the enemy took advantage of the 
helpless condition of the frigate and 
directed all their fleet to open fire 
upon the luckless ship. This they 
the more eagerly did, as it gave them 
an opportunity to revenge themselves 
against the severe punishment and 
humiliation they had received on 
board the Tripoli at the hands of 
Captain Sterritt. The Philadelphia 
had toppled to one side as the tide 
receded, and her guns were thus ren- 
dered useless as against the enemy, 
who directed their fire against the 
masts and rigging. Captain Bain- 
bridge finding all efforts to float her 
frigate useless, and wishing to pre- 
vent the useless sacrifice of his men, 
hauled down the flag. The Tripo- 
lians at once put to their boats and 
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rapidly rowed to the stranded frigate 
and crowded over her rails and 
through her portholes. They looted 
the chests and lockers and held up 
the officers and crew, taking from 
them watches, money, and any valu- 
able trinkets or keepsakes they pos- 
sessed, even stripping them of their 
uniform, leaving officers and men 
alike in their shirts and trousers. The 
307 making up the crew were carried 
in this condition before the pasha. 
They were all imprisoned in the build- 
ing used before the war as the Ameri- 
can consulate, where the flagstaff sup- 
porting the Stars and Stripes had 
been cut down, which act had led to 
the declaration of war. The Tripo- 
lites at high tide succeeded in floating 
the Philadelphia, and recovering her 
anchors and guns, cast overboard, 
they had her soon fully restored and 
in fighting trim and anchored in the 
inner harbor. Commodore Preble, 
on learning of this condition of affairs, 
determined to destroy the Philadel- 
phia as she thus lay at anchor. To 
this end he accepted the voluntary 
services of Lieutenant Decatur to 
command the daring expedition. He 
disguised the Intrepid with a Tripo- 
lian rig, and accompanied by the Siren 
as a support and to cover his retreat, 
made the venture. The Philadelphia 
was protected by the guns of the 
pasha’s castle and by the neighbor- 
ing forts, besides being surrounded 
by all the galleys of the enemy’s flo- 
tilla. Adverse winds delayed the ex- 
pedition for over a week. The In- 
trepid, in the darkness of night, had 
those of her crew forced to be on 
deck disguised with Maltese caps, 
while the remainder of the men were 
crouched in the shadows of the bul- 
wark or below deck. They passed 
the battery, gained the side of the 
ship, hailed the officer of the Phila- 
delphia in his own tongue, asking for 
permission to run a hawser to the 
frigate, as they had lost their anchors 
in the storm, and would ride by her 
for the night. A breeze sprang up 
which drove the Intrepid about twenty 
yards away and directly under the 
guns of the Philadelphia. Decatur 
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maintained perfect calmness, and in 
a low voice ordered the boat manned 
to carry the hawser to the frigate. 
This was met by a boat from the 
Philadelphia sent out to help them. 
The ends of the respective hawsers 
were spliced and the boat returned, 
while the crew of the Philadelphia 
quietly hauled the hawser taut and 
soon brought the Intrepid alongside 
the Philadelphia. Then the cry 
‘* Americanos !’’ broke upon the still- 
ness of the night. They were discov- 
ered. Decatur rang out the order 
‘* Board!’ as he with Lieutenant 
Morris leaped on the deck of the 
Philadelphia. The crew followed, 
each armed with cutlass and pistol. 
The Tripolian crew, panic-stricken, 
rushed to the bow and leaped from 
the rail into the water. A few, more 
brave, offered a feeble resistance, but 
soon succumbed. The _ victorious 
boarders prepared the combustibles 
and methodically applied the match, 
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so the whole ship was soon in a blaze. 
Decatur was the last to leave the burn- 
ing frigate, and swung from the rail 
into the rigging of the Intrepid as 
she veered off to escape the conflagra- 
tion. All the guns of the forts at this 
moment were trained toward the little 
Intrepid, as the glare from the burn- 
ing frigate lightened the harbor and 
discovered her position. The shot 
fell fore and aft and alongside, 
throwing up columns of spray. Only 
one struck the target, making a hole 
through her topgallant sail. The 
wind fortunately filled her sails, and 
aided by the powerful arms of the 
rowers that propelled the oars, the 
Intrepid was soon out of reach of the 
batteries, and another chapter was 
added to the daring deeds of Ameri- 
ca’s naval heroes. Lord Nelson, then 
commanding the English fleet off 
Toulon, characterized the exploit as 
“the most bold and daring act of the 
age.”’ 
" John Howard Brown. 
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AUNT HANNAHR’S SILVER WEDDING. 


664° VE been thinkin’, Elviry,”’ 


said Aunt Hannah, in the 

calm and placid voice which 
had smoothed so many rough places 
in the course of a fifty years’ pilgrim- 
age, ‘‘ I've been thinkin’ that it’ll be 
twenty-five years come next Wednes- 
day since me and your Uncle Jed was 
married, and if he'd a’ been spared, 
we'd a’ had a silver weddin’. I ain’t 
never had any weddin’ only the first 
one.”” Here Aunt Hannah dropped 
her knitting needles, which had been 
clicking cheerfully, as she sat on the 
front doorstep in the summer twi- 
light, pleasantly conscious of the neat 
little front yard with its straight paths 
bordered with June roses and tree- 
honeysuckles, and lifting her eyes to 
the blue hills which shut in the far 
horizon, she saw again Youth and 
Love and Hope. But the touch of 
old. Rover’s nose suddenly pressed 
close upon her knee, seeking a friend- 
ly hand, brought her back to earth 
again ; and with a sigh, in which re- 
gret was tempered by contentment, 
Aunt Hannah turned again to Elvira, 
and, sure of sympathy from her fa- 
vorite niece, proceeded to unfold her 
plan. . 

‘““You know, Elviry,’’ she said, 
“that your Uncle Jed didn’t live but 
three years after We was married, so 
we couldn’t have kep’ an anniversary, 
even if’t had been the fashion then. 
Not but I’ve thought of him, I guess, 
just as often as if we’d had a wooden 
weddin’, and a tin one, and all the 
rest of ’em.”’ 

Here Aunt MHannah’s needles 
clicked a little faster. She was think- 
ing of some remarks that had been 
made when, five years after Jed’s un- 
timely death, she went to meeting 
one Sunday with some pink roses in 
her bonnet—roses which matched her 
cheeks very well at that time, and still 
matched her disposition. 

** 1 guess they can’t say much about 
that,’’ said Elvira, ‘‘ seeing that every 
one knows you might have had Dea- 


con White or Minister Stebbins any 
day if you'd said the word.”’ 

**Well, well, child,’’ said Aunt 
Hannah, with a conscious smile, 
“‘that’s neither here nor there; but 
seeing’s I didn’t have ’em, seems to 
me it’s ruther hard that, jest because 
Jed died so untimely, we shouldn’t 
have any anniversaries like the rest 
of folks. He’d ‘a liked ’em—he al- 
ways liked company ; we was of one 
mind about that, as we was about most 
things ; an’ I know, if he was here 
to-day, he’d say, ‘ Hannah, you jest 
go ahead an’ have it.’ And so, El- 
viry, I’m a-goin’ to.’’ This was said 
with some decision, and then, as if to 
forestall any possible objections, Aunt 
Hannah hurried on: ‘‘ I haven't had 
any company for most four years— 
not since your sister: Lidy was mar- 
ried, and I give her a send-off. Of 
course, I’ve had sewin’ society, and 
done my share in church and temper- 
ance doin’s, but, somehow, it didn't 
seem jest the right thing for me, a 
widow woman, to start up and ask 
the neighbors, men and women folks 
both, to jest a party. But this is dif- 
ferent ; it seems as if Jed was sort of 
givin’ it with me, an’ if they’s pres- 
ents, why, I don’t know of any man 
that ever deserved better of his neigh- 
bors than fe did.”’ 

Aunt. Hannah’s voice faltered a lit- 
tle, but she had taken the first step 
on what she felt to be dangerous 
ground, and was not going to recede. 

‘** What if they is presents, Elviry ? 
I don’t ask ’em to bring none, no 
more’n a bride does when she asks 
you to the weddin’ ; but I guess the 
bride don’t live these days that 
wouldn’t be dreadful disappointed if 
she didn’t get none; and I own I’d 
be some disappointed too. I like 
pretty things’*"—Aunt Hannah’s voice 
took a wistful tone—‘“‘ an’ I’ve never 
had none—only what I airnt. Jed 
would ’a got me all I wanted if he’d 
only lived ; but, you see, when we 
was married ’twa’n’t the fashion to 
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give weddin’ presents. Why, all I 
had was half a dozen tea spoons your 
grandma give me, and a pair of claw 
sugar-tongs your grand-aunt Peck lef’ 
me in her will. An’ look at Lidy! 
Why, she had more things to start 
with than me an’ your mother’ve had 
in all our lives. Then, if I say it as 
shouldn’t, I’ve always done my share ; 
there ain’t been a bride married in 
Saranac Corners this twenty years 
that I haven’t took her somethin’, if 
*twa’n’t more’n a set of mats or a 
crocheted tidy, and lots of times ’twas 
store things. An’ it does seem, 
though I wouldn't say it to every 
one, that it ain’t hardly fair that, 
jest because I was left alone this way, 
I shouldn’t have none of the pleasant 
things I might have had if I’d had all 
the rest. An’ so, Elviry, I’ve made 
up my mind that there ain’t any 
earthly reason why I shouldn’t have 
a silver weddin’, an’ I’m a-goin’ to 
have one.”’ 

Whatever misgivings Elvira might 
have felt when the project was first 
disclosed had melted away in the 
warmth of her aunt’s feeling ; and, 
knowing that the slowly matured re- 
solves of a placid nature are hard to 
shake, and trusting to the real regard 
of the neighborhood for the kindly, 
helpful widow, whose social and 
pleasure-loving temperament had be- 
fore now exposed her to the criticism 
of her friends without really affecting 
their liking, she offered no objection, 
and, yielding a ready assent to the 
plan, was soon in the midst of a de- 
lightful discussion of details, in which 
Aunt Hannah’s too often repressed 
love of social functions found full ex- 
pression. 

Early on the following afternoon 
Aunt Hannah started out to give her 
invitations with a faint flush on her 
cheeks, by way of tribute to the con- 
ventional usage she might be trans- 
gressing, but with a little formula 
prepared, which included no explana- 
tion and permitted nocomment. The 
invitation to be present at the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of her marriage with 
Mr. Jedidiah Rounds was as carefully 
worded as if she had studied it in the 
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pages of the ‘‘ Home Manual,’’ as she 
probably had; and only waiting to 
add that she should be “‘ dreadful dis- 
appointed if they didn’t all come,”’ 
she hurried from house to house. 
This unwonted haste on the part of 
leisurely Mrs. Rounds might have 
made the neighbors suspect that she 
was a little uneasy herself as to the 
impression her invitations might pro- 
duce, but she gave no other grounds 
for such a suspicion ; and, indeed, 
when she reached home, after having 
made the circuit of the neighborhood, 
the pleasant stir of action had taken 
possession of her, and she set about 
her preparations for the great event 
with as untroubled a mind as if she 
were planning for a church “‘ sugar 
party.’’ The momentous question 
now was whether the “ entertain- 
ment’’ should be confined to the ele- 
gant but unsatisfying ice-cream and 
sweet cake, or should boldly cater to 
the tastes of the stronger sex by ad- 
mitting the golden doughnut and the 
flaky pie. 

The next day was Saturday, the 
day when the ‘‘ Corners’’ went to the 
village to do its ‘‘trading.’’ It was 
well that Mrs. Rounds’s invitation 
had been already given—that is, it 
was well for those who did not wish 
to go empty handed to a silver wed- 
ding. Who shall say that she had 
foreseen this difficulty, and provided 
for it? 

It was also the day on which the 
sewing society met ; and to-day, for 
the first time in many years, Mrs. 
Rounds was absent. 

‘* Gittin’ baked up for the silver 
weddin’, I suppose,’’ said thin little 
Miss Prindle, the village dressmaker, 
with a snort of disapproval. ‘*‘ Most 
ridic'lous thing I ever heerd of ; why, 
I might as well set up to havea silver 
—I mean a wooden weddin’ my- 
self.’’ 

““ Well, why not? Ain’t you ex- 
pectin’ to, some time ?’’ asked Mrs. 
Bascom, the minister’s wife, in her 
most conciliatory tones. 

At this Miss Prindle preened her 
ruffled feathers, smoothed her black 


_ alpaca apron, and ceased from further 
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troubling for the moment, in view of 
future possibilities. 

‘*What do you _ s’pose Deacon 
White’ll say toit?” asked the Widow 
Jenkins, giving a careless air to her 
question by stopping in the midst of 
it to shake out the garment she had 
just completed. 

. “Es Hannah Rounds ain’t troubled 

herself about what Deacon White’s 
said all these years he’s been a-run- 
nin’ after her, ’tain’t likely she'll be- 
gin now!”’ responded Mrs. Abijah 
Rounds, who, though she was severe 
enough, in private, on Hannah’s easy- 
going ways, pink roses, and pink 
cheeks, yet in public never forgot 
that she had been Abijah’s brother’s 
wife. 

Mrs. Jenkins pursed her lips and 
was about to make a retort, when 
Mrs. Bascom bethought herself of 
asking who was Mrs. Rounds’s grand- 
mother on her mother’s side, and in 
less than five minutes the company, 
led by two or three of the older wom- 
en, was launched on asea of reminis- 
cence and genealogical discussion, in 
which Aunt Hannah and her party 
were soon lost sight of. 

The men at “‘ the store’’ had their 
say too, but they were accustomed 
to let their ‘‘ women folks’’ settle 
matters of etiquette ; so the question 
passed with a joke or two, mostly 
levelled at Deacon White, who, bal- 
anced on a bench on the little stoop 
that ran across the front of the store, 
his shoulders propped against the 
wall and his hat pulled well down 
over his eyes, received them in si- 
lence, as one who could afford to let 
others laugh. 

Wednesday morning Aunt Hannah 
was up with the dawn, and by five 
o’clock, when Elvira came hurrying 
from school, every room in the little 
house was not only spotless, but had 
received every decoration which Aunt 
Hannah's fertile brain could devise. 
**T don’t know but it looks sort of 
foolish,’’ she said, as she led Elvira 
from the summer kitchen to the par- 
lorchamber. ‘‘ What do you think ?”’ 

“I think it’s just lovely,’’ said El- 
vira, and Aunt Hannah beamed, 
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If Aunt Hannah couldn't ** bank’’ 
her mantles with chrysanthemums, 
she had filled every fireplace, and 
even the kitchen sink, with asparagus 
boughs. Long sprays of asparagus 
hung from every ceiling to attract 
any fly that dared to venture in, and 
the white-and-gilt china and red Bo- 
hemian glass vases had all been care- 
fully filled with tight bunches of 
many-colored flowers. But the deco- 
rations were not confined to natural 
flowers. Crépe paper lamp-shades 
had not yet reached the ‘‘ Corners,”’ 
or were considered too striking an in- 
novation to be adopted by staid peo- 
ple like Aunt Hannah ; but life-size 
parasols cunningly fashioned of pink- 
and-white tissue paper were suspend- 
ed beneath the looking-glass in the 
parlor; and an elaborate pagoda 
framed of perforated cardboard and 
decorated with glass beads, which 
had once taken a prize at the county 
agricultural fair, occupied a conspicu- 
ous position on a small round black 
walnut table. Tidies of every size 
and description were pinned on every 
available spot ; braided cloth mats, or 
hit-or-miss rag rugs, made islands on 
the painted floors, except in the par- 
lor, where a “‘ three-ply’’ laid over a 
liberal sprinkling of straw gave one 
the sensation of treading on waves ; 
the photographs of the different mem- 
bers of the family in their oval black- 
varnished frames, with a line of gilt 
beading, were draped in yellow tarle- 
tan ; so was the ancient painting on 
velvet, done by Aunt Hannah's moth- 
er in her youth, and representing an 
elegant classic female weeping above 
a tomb. In short, everything that 
was possible had been done to bring 
the little house to the highest pitch 
of perfection. 

Aunt Hannah herself was radiant 
in a steel-gray poplin, with some 
white lace around her neck and 
crossed on her ample bosom. ‘“‘It 
was mother’s lace,’’ she told Elvira. 
‘Mother and I favored each other, 
and we always picked the same pat- 
terns. I’d have liked,’’ she con- 
tinued, with a gentle sigh, ‘‘ to have 
wore one of the dresses I had when I 

















was married ; ’twouldn’t have seemed 
no more’n right, considering Jed ; 
but, goodness knows, I couldn't any 
more have got into it than I could a’ 
flew.”’ 

Just then came a knock at the front 
door, which stood open to the sum- 
- mer air, and Elvira hastened to take 
from a little boy a box which came 
‘‘ with Mr. and Mrs. Bascom’s com- 
pliments.”’ 

“Now, ain’t that just like Mis’ 
Bascom ?”’ said Aunt Hannah, when 
the parcel was at last undone. ‘* She 
does beat all ; some folks might have 
known I wanted a parlor clock till 
doomsday an’ they’d a’ got me a 
album instid ; but ske never makes a 
mistake.”’ 

Indeed, in Aunt Hannah's present 
mood not much could come amiss ; 
aiid as guests:and presents arrived, 
each was more welcome than the 
other. To be sure, when Mrs. Jen- 
kins, ostentatiously mourning in 
bombazine and rusty crape, arrived, 
bringing with her a framed worsted- 
work tablet bearing the legend, ‘*‘ To 
the memory of the dear Departed,”’ 
worked in black, on a purple ground, 
Mrs. Bascom hastened to intercept it. 
But Aunt Hannah was floating on a 
sea of feeling, flowing from the bless- 
edness of receiving, mingled with ten- 
der recollections of her youth, which 
bore her buoyantly over any such at- 
tempt to point the finger of scorn, 
and, gratefully accepting the tablet, 
she found room for it in the very mid- 
dle of the mantel shelf, and placed a 
big bunch of sweet-williams beside it, 
remarking in an undertone to the 
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friend nearest her that ‘‘ she didn’t 

know as many knew that his middle 

name was William, but so it was. 

Jedidiah William it stood in the 

joa ; but they’d always called him 
ed.”’ 

Her good humor was proof against 
the insinuation contained in Miss 
Prindle’s present of a black lace cap ; 
it overflowed into delight to welcome 
the ‘‘ elegant silver butter-dish,’’ the 
pickle-dish, and spoon-holder, fash- 
ioned intricately, with a maximum of 
glass and a minimum of silver ; it ac- 
cepted gayly the gallant speeches of 
Deacon White, whose lagging inten- 
tions were visibly quickened by this 
scene of pleasant comfort and good 
will, though he himself had only 
thought fit to bring a britannia teapot 
with a black knob on the handle. 

** Out of his store,’’ so Mrs. Abijah 
commented to Elvira, ‘‘ and old stock 
he couldn’t sell off at that ; for there’s 
a dent down clost to the handle, an’ I 
expect it leaks. Your Aunt Hannah 
better look out; it’s pretty hard to 
marry for money an’ work for love !”’ 

But the evening was without a flaw 
for Aunt Hannah ; and when, at last, 
the guests were gone, the dishes 
washed and put away, the house 
**red up,’’ the presents inspected for 
the last time, and she and Elvira had 
dropped into their old places upon 
the doorstep for a moment’s rest be- 
fore going to bed, she breathed a 
gentle sigh as she said: ‘‘ Well, El- 
viry, it’s all over, an’ I’ve had a real 
good time, too; if only your Uncle 
Jed could a’ been here to enjoy it 
with me !"’ 

Helen M. Palmer, 


CSN 
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MRS. ADELAIDE WALLERSTEIN. 


PLEASANT illustration of the 
progress of the times is afford- 
ed by the number of cultured 

American women who have made 
their mark as translators. It de- 
mands a broad knowledge of lan- 
guage to interpret successfully the 
idiom of one speech into that of an- 
other ; but when it comes to trans- 








forming or transferring the poetry of 
one language into a second, the trans- 
lator must be also a poet to accom- 
plish her work in even a satisfactory 
manner. The great translations of 
our literature from foreign poets have 
been made by our greatest poets. 
Bryant’s ‘‘Iliad,’’ Bayard Taylor’s 
‘* Faust,’’ Fitzgerald’s ‘‘ Omar Khay- 














yam,’” Bulwer’s ‘‘Schiller,’’ and 
Longfellow’s numerous masterpieces 
ate all examples of this principle. 

So with American women who have 
done similar work—Helen Zimmern, 
May Wright Sewall, Alice Heineman 
Southeran, Lily Curry, Louise Imo- 
gene Guiney, and the late Emma 
Lazarus achieved such brilliant suc- 
cesses in this literary field that their 
names will be long remembered. A 
new name in the roll of brilliant in- 
terpreters is that of Mrs. Adelaide 
Wallerstein, of New York, who in pri- 
vate life is Mrs. Harry Wallerstein. 

She is a young woman of beauty, 
wealth, culture, and accomplishments, 
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who has long devoted her leisure time 
to the critical study of French litera- 
ture, and who for her own amusement 
has put much, both prose and verse, 
into faultless English. Her prose 
translations are admirable; but as 
nearly all prose translations to-day 
are of the same class, this amounts to 
but little. Where Mrs. Wallerstein 
has made her mark and displayed evi--’ 
dence of rare genius is in her poetic 
work. She translates not alone the 
words and ideas, but also the color- 
ing and the sentiment. In this re- 
spect she is to be classed with the 
poets and not the mere interpreters. 
Her latest achievement is subjoined. 


THE LAKE, 


By A. pE LAMARTINE. 


HILE, ever hastening to some unknown clime, 
To Night Eternal journeying on our way, 
Can we not once in Ocean wide of Time 
Cast anchor for a day ? 


Dear Lake! a year has scarcely passed away ! 
Thy effulgent waves, which she so loved—the stone 
On which she used to sit—I see to-day, 

But visit them alone. 


Thou moanest sadly on thy rugged rocks ; 
Thou breakest on thy shores in spray and sleet ; 
The wind is tossing high thy watery locks, 

At her beloved feet. 


One night—dost thou recall ?—we idly strolled 

Along the shores thy crystal water laves ! 

We only heard the sound of oars which rolled 
O’er thy harmonious waves. 


Then suddenly, in tones to earth unknown, 

In tones which charméd echo multiplied, 

Her voice—how dear that voice to me had grown— 
Thus spake to me aside. 


O Time, arrest thy flight ! and you, dear hours, 
Now pause once more upon your onward way ; 
Permit us to enjoy your gentle powers 

On this, our happiest day. 
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* There are so many wretched on this earth, 


Oh ! hasten their lives through, 
For they have known but sorrow from their birth, 
Forget the happy few ! 


Alas! in vain your progress I wou.a stay ! 

See ! Time relentless ever hastens on. 

I say to Night, ‘ Delay thy course—'tis day— 
Behold ! the rising sun.’ 


** Then let us love !| determined to enjoy 


Both fleeting Night and Day, 
There is no port for man. Time passes by, 
And we, too, pass away.”’ 


Time, jealous of these moments of delight, 
When love is bearing us to happiness 
Is, cruelly, as rapid in his flight 

As in disastrous days. 


And can we not retain at least a trace 

Of joys we lose in trouble tempest-tossed ? 

And Time that gives, must it also efface ? 
Is all forever lost ? 


The past forever lost! Oh, gloomy seas! 
What do ye with days past? Still silent? Nay! 
But speak! Will ye return the ecstasies 

Which ye have snatched away ? 


O Lake. thy grottoes cool and forests dark 
Time spares, until in spring they fresh appear, 
Preserving gentle memories to mark 

Our fleeting souvenir. 


Oh ! let it be preserved in thy repose , 

Thy summer gleam; thy tossing wintry waves ; 

In thy dark fir, and clinging vine that grows 
Above thy frowning caves ; 


In rustling zephyrs and in gay sunbeams ; 

In gentle murmurs that we hear at night ; 

In yonder star, which on thy bosom gleams 
With radiance clear and bright. 


So that the wind which sighed amid the reeds, 

And perfumes soft through air that gently moved, 

And everything that breathes and sees must needs 
Say only this—‘‘ They loved.”’ 




















Frances Hodgson Burnett isa woman who 
has advanced to the first rank simply through 
the persistency of her own efforts and on ac- 
count of her remarkable talent. Her repu- 
tation, which is now world-wide, rests on a 
firm basis of merit. As achild Mrs, Burnett 
was fond of scribbling. She tells of her first 
endeavors in ‘‘ The One I Knew the Best of 
All.”” When her family removed from Eng- 
land to this country they lived in Knoxville, 
Tenn., for some years, and it was from this 
little Southern town that Fanny Hodgson’s 
first manuscripts were sent out. It may be 
said here that some of Mrs. Burnett’s earliest 
stories were published in THe PETERSON 
MacazinE, then located in Philadelphia. She 
was a tall, lank girl of about sixteen then, 
with tawny hair blown all about her face. 
Later, when she married Dr. Burnett, she 
kept up her work, and a lady who knew her 
at that time tells of a visit when she found 
Mrs. Burnett with a writing pad on her lap, 
scribbling away for dear life, and rocking 
the cradle with one foot all the time. She 
said she found it a very easy thing to do, for 
writing came as natural to her as her breath. 
“ga ees 

Zolaesque indeed is ‘‘ A Love Episode,”’ 
and distinctly Gallic. This master of fiction 
and realism has sketched to an elaborate de- 
= the love of a sickly, imaginative child 
or her mother, the mother’s single yielding 
to love’s temptation, and the consequences 
of this dearly bought happiness. Zola’s fa- 
vorite theory of heredity again appears in 
‘* A Love Episode,’’ as the mother and child 
are members of the Rougon-Macquart fam- 
ily, which figures so frequently in the au- 
thor’s works. Jeanne, the child, was puny 
and consumptive, though grief at her moth- 





er’s deviation did much to precipitate her 
death. The agony of this illness and of the 
miserable mother’s remorse are depicted with 
terrible realism. Instead of closing the book 
at this point, however, Zola goes forward 
two years and marries the mother to an old 
suitor, which is not at all romantic—but, 
then, Zola is nota romanticist : he is a mate- 
rialist, and presents men and women as the 

are. The five panoramic sketches of Paris 
—at sunrise, at sunset, at night,in a storm, 
and under the snow—are beautiful bits of 
florid writing, and the book is further en- 
livened by many dainty illustrations. ‘‘A 
Love Episode’ has been rendered into ex- 
cellent English by Ernest Alfred Vizetelly. 
(J. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia.) 

* 


* * 

The publication of Mary Anderson’s auto- 
biography has again brought up the question 
of Sarah Bernhardt’s memoirs, which have 
so often been announced. It goes without 
saying that the book would be extremely in- 
teresting ; but the great actress seems to be 
in no hurry to have it issued, if, indeed, it 
has ever been written, It is announced, 
however, that Mme. Bernhardt is the author 


of a play that will be produced next season. 
x 


*” * 

It isa relief in these days of sexual prob- 
lem novels to come across a work so refresh- 
ingly simple and honest as ‘‘A Rogue’s 
Daughter,’ by Adeline Sergeant. The sto 
ma’ a trifle old fashioned, but it is pone 
ingly interesting, and the author tells it with- 
out any attempt at fine writing ; nor does 
she bore the reader with descriptive matter 
or analysis of emotion. It is a tale of a 
brother and sister, the children of a rascally 
absconder, who have a very hard time of it 
until the last chapter, when everything is 
straightened out satisfactorily, and every- 
body is paPPy- The book is most attractive- 
ly bound. (F. A. Stokes Co., New York.) 
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The sound of the slogan and bagpipe is 
becoming fearfully monotonous. Such a 
nurfiber of the new books have Scotland for 
a background, that many a reader not fond 
of such literature is timorous for fear a new 
group of gillies be sprung upon him unawares: 
Stevenson’s works are, of course, individual, 
and so are Barrie’s ; but when the list spreads 
to'S. R. Crockett, Ian Maclaren, and several 
others, it is asking a good deal of a long-suf- 
fering public. It is a hard matter to keep 
up with all the dialects now in vogue, and 
some of the Scotch in recent books is incom- 
prehensible. Thiscuuld be borne with more 
fortitude if the story itself were thrilling or 
the characters exceptionally interesting, but 
the narrative is usually drawn out to an in- 
terminable degree. From further Scotch 
novels, kind publishers, deliver us. 


> 

One comes out of Stephen Crane’s book, 
‘The Red Badge of Courage,”’ blinded with 
color, dazed with smoke, and deafened by 
noise. Mr. Crane belongs to the new school 
of writers, but happily he is in a class all b 
himself. He writes vigorously and with 
wonderful originality. He lays on the color 
with a lavish hand ; sometimes his armies 
are ‘‘ blue whirls’’ or ‘‘ waves,’’ again they 
are ‘‘ brown swarms;’’ the day ‘* grows 
white ;’’ the road is yellow ;.a distant roar 
is crimson, and the hero swears a red oath. 
‘“The Red Badge of Courage”’ is not a story 
or a romance, as one might expect. Mr. 
Crane calls it ‘‘An Episode of the Civil 
War,” and it simply tells of a raw youth who 
enlisted and then was afraid he had not the 
nerve to fight. He runs away from the first 
battle, but afterward redeems himself, and 
becomes bravely courageous. The remark- 
able quality of the book is the author’s abil- 
ity to depict the emotions of this youth be- 
fore and during battle, and to paint such 
vivid, realistic pictures of actual warfare. 
As Mr. Crane is too young a man to write 
from experience, the frightful details of his 
book must be the outcome of a very feverish 
imagination. The learned critics have been 
eg to call it the inspiration of genius. 

hey Jhave probably been so dazed by the 
flare of color and the bewildering expres- 
sions in which Mr. Crane indulges, that they 
have not been able to realize that there is 
nothing else in the book. (D. Appleton & 
Co., New York.) 


Lafcadio Hearn, who has presented some 
of the truest pictures of Japan yet published, 
has adopted the Japanese name of ‘‘ Y. Koi- 
jumi,’’ and having married a native of the 
Flowery Kingdom, will probably remain in 
the Orient for some time to come. 
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Mrs. Burnett’s ‘‘ A Lady of Quality’’ will 
be a book much talked about, for itis unique 
in plot, unusual in style, and absorbing in 
interest. The same strength that charac- 
terized ‘‘ Joan Lowrie’ is individual with 
‘** Clorinda Wildairs,”’ though the two wom- 
en are as different as the two periods in which 
their lives are placed. Mrs. Burnett’s latest 
heroine was brought up as a boy ; her com- 
panions were the men of the stable; her 
conversation was thickly interspersed with 
curses—her father a drunkard, her fol- 
lowers rakes. She was acreature without 
fear, dazzling in beauty, audacious in action, 
and imperious in nature. She abused ‘and 
beat her servants and indulged in all man- 
ner of unseemly _ until her marriage with 
an elderly lord. Then she became calm, dig- 
nified, and gentle. After a few years her 
husband died, and she showed great rever- 
ence for his memory. Later, when about to 
marry the man of her choice, a former lover 
threatened her, and she struck him dead. 
She hid the body, and the crime was never 
discovered. In a happy married life, which 
was full of good and gentle deeds, she for- 
got her deplorable youth, and did not regret 
that she had rid the world of the villain she 
had killed. 

The book is written in the style of ‘‘ Henry 
Esmond,”’ but it is replete with a facility of 
expression and a charm of narrative that are 
Mrs, Burnett’s own. *‘A Lady of Quality’”’ 
is fascinating both as a character study and 
as a story. tt has the quality of thrilling in- 
terest that compels attention from start to 
finish. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York ) 


* 
>. = 


‘‘In a Silent World,’’ by the author of 
“Views of English Society,’’ is the diary or 
autobiography of a deaf mute, a woman who 
renounced her lover because she believed 
another would more fittingly fill the high 
position of his wife. Then she is drowned 
in rescuing a little child from the sea. The 
chief interest in the book is the process of 
instruction during the youth of the heroine, 
her sensitive nature and the peculiar im- 
pressions she would gain, her observa- 
tions and her ideas, rather than the unhappy 
love affair in which she is involved. The 
book is written in excellent English, and the 
several bits of descriptive matter are beauti- 
ful. Theauthor has a profound sense of the 
poetic, and her touch on the sympathetic 
chords is irresistible. (Dodd, Mead & Co., 
New York.) 

* “ * 

An historical romance of unusual strength 
and interest is Owen Rhoscomyl’s “‘ Battle- 
ment and Tower’’ (Longmans, Green & Co., 
New York). The tale is full of flashin 
sabres, gleaming armor, gallant knights, pon | 
braggart knaves. There are open rebellion, 
secret brawls, and hand-to-hand fights. Fair 
ladies are rescued, cowards defeated, and 
brave men honored. One of the heroes, a 














hardy young Welshman, comes out of his 
many adventures unscathed to claim his 
sweetheart ; but the other gallant is wound- 
ed unto death, and his lady-love dies on his 
breast. The romance is very pleasing, and 
the desperate encounters. with all the heroic 
fighting, will stir the blood of every lover of 
daring deeds. The book is written in fine 
old English, and it is evident that Mr. Rhos- 
comyl has a worthy regard for his subject 
matter—a regard that will be echoed by 
every reader of ‘‘ Battlement and Tower.”’ 
«*% 

This is the day of the bizarre, the curious, 
and the incomprehensible in art and litera- 
ture. A book is written in a wild, weird 
style, bespattered with what the author is 
pleased to call ‘‘color ;’’ improbable inci- 
dents are presented, unnatural characters 
depicted, and grewsome scenes described ; 
advanced views of the broadest type are 
given to women characters ; eroticism and 
sensuality taint what might otherwise be a 
good story, and the more mystic and dense 
the meaning of the author is, the greater is 
his fame. A book by a young man hitherto 
unknown has created a furore among the 
worthy critics this season. They have pro- 
claimed him asa genius and awonder. The 
book is an indefinite and conglomerate mass 
of nothing at all; unusual and inane enough 
to catch the fleeting fancy of the critic on a 
still hunt for something new, but surely not 
worthy the adulation that has been lavished 
upon it by these brethren of the quill. 


x 
* 


‘Ruth Endicott’s Way’’ is another of 
Lucy C, Lillie’s sweet, wholesome stories 
for girls. It hasapure and homelike atmos- 
phere and a high moral tone, without being 
preachy. Ruth was an exceptional girl, but 
the influence of her character and deeds will 
be good for every girl who reads the book 
(Henry T. Coates & Co., Philadelphia.) 

* Sg * 

Francis C. Lowell’s ‘‘ Joan of Arc ’’ is a 
work fuil of the historical interest that the 
title indicates, and it is written in a spirited, 
scholarly style. The Maid of Orleans is, of 
course, a figure in history and romance that 
appeals strongly to the sympathy and ad- 
miration, and Mr. Lowell has succeeded in 
making his book exceedingly entertaining, 
both by means of the sincerity and truth with 
which he has depicted her character, and 
also by the complete and consecutive chro- 
nology of historical events from the early life 
and first visions of Joan up to her death. 
The different battles in which she was en- 
gaged, her sublime faith in the divinity of 
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her mission, her glorious victories.:and, final- 
ly, her deplorable capture. her trial, and her 
martyr’s death, are all related by Mr. Lowell 
with an authority born of research and studi- 
ous care. It is a book that cannot fail to 
make an impression. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., New York.) 


* 
* 


In a remarkably short time 7he Bookman 
has made for itself a place in the literary 
world of America. It is a magazine that 
will be enjoyed by every person of culture, 
and it is almost indispensable for those who 
desire to keep in touch with current news of 
books, authors, and publishers. The great 
resources of Dodd, Mead & Co., who publish 
The Bookman, make it possible for the ed- 
itors to obtain the very latest literary gossip 
both of this country and Europe, and all the 
matter is presented in most attractive guise. 


* ” x 

‘* Jacques d’Amour’’ is the first and long- 
est story in a collection of six translated from 
the French of Emile Zola, by William Foster 
Apthorp (Copeland & Day, Boston). Not 
one in the book is worthy of the great mas- 
ter of fiction ; they are either stupid, trashy, 
morbid, or tainted with sensuality. The last 
story, ‘‘ The Attack on the Mill,’’ has consid- 
erable dramatic realism, but its theme is dis- 
tinctly unpleasant. 


* 
* * 


The Rev. George H. Hepworth has writ- 
ten several religious books, and his short 
sermons have been a feature of the Sunday 
Herald for some time. His latest work is 
entitled ‘‘ The Farmer and the Lord.’’ There 
is a sturdy, practical honesty about Mr. 
Hepworth’s new book, and the ‘‘ Farmer,”’ 
who thinks he is an infidel, is a character for 
whom great sympathy is aroused. Thisman 
has gone through life protesting that he 
knew no God; but when his son falls and 
then reforms, and when his beloved daugh- 
ter dies he becomes convinced that there is 
a Divine Providence, and ends his days in 
peace. The book is written in New England 
dialect, and the simple conversations of its 
characters are used to advance Mr. Hep- 
worth’s ideas of the true religion. (E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York.) 


* 
* * 

‘‘An Engagement,” by Sir Robert Peel, 
is an entertaining storiette which might have 
been even better in a more abbreviated form. 
It is a bright little tale, however, and goes 
to show that a young man and woman can- 
not play at being in love without being 
touched by the little god’s arrow. (The F. A, 
Stokes Co,, New York.) 
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THE fourth instalments of two noteworthy 


historical articles appear inthe June PETER- 
son. In ‘‘American Naval Heroes,” a num- 
ber of daring and successful exploits of the 
early Navy are recounted, illustrated with 
drawings from rare engravings. This series 
of articles is proving very popular with the 
readers of the Magazine. The Heroes of 
the Civil War will form the subject of future 
instalments. 

PERHAPS the most interesting and authen- 
tic material yet published concerning Gen- 
eral Robert E. Lee is that included in the 
life of the Commander now running in the 
PETERSON. Lee is the favorite hero of many 
a young American, while to the older gen- 
eration, and especially to those who had the 
privilege of knowing Lee personally and 
serving with him, these articles will have a 
particular value. 

THE third instalment of Frank B. Carpen- 
ter’s ‘‘Reminiscences of Lincoln” in this 
number contains a moving instance of the 
President’s great humanity, and it will in- 
spire sympathy in every reader. 

ESPECIALLY appropriate for summer read- 
ing is the article in this number on Izaak 
Walton and other famous anglers. The 
spirit of fresh air and rural beauty, pre- 
served throughout the Discourse, will doubt- 
less tempt many a lover of nature to seek 
green fields and pleasant waters with rod 
and reel. The illustrations in this article 
are made from rare engravings and repro- 
ductions from early editions of Walton’s 
“Complete Angler.” 

THE number of women employed in edi- 
torial work has increased wonderfully in the 
past decade. Miss Margherita A. Hamm’s 
article in the present issue contains an inter- 
esting account of different women editors 
throughout the United States. 


An excellent description of J. Charles 
Arter’s paintings is given in this number 
together with reproductions from some of 
his best works, 


‘*The Wife’s Vow” is the title of a new 
novel, by Mrs. Martha W. Lewis, which is 
attracting considerable attention Further 
notice of the book, and a portrait of Mrs. 
Lewis are given elsewhere. 


CONCERNING MANUSCRIPTS. 


THE PETERSON MAGAzINE considers all 
manuscripts sent inaccording to their merits, 
and not because the writer’s name may be 
prominent. Equal attention is paid toevery- 
thing, and unavailable material is promptly 
returned. Good short stories are especially 
desired. The preference is for typewritten 
manuscripts, and the necessary postage 
should always be enclosed. 


SUMMER HOMES. 


Summer Homes is the title of an artistic 
brochure issued by the passenger depart- 
ment of the Central Vermont Railroad. 
Popular resorts among the green hills of 
Vermont and along the shores of Lake 
Champlain are described and beautifully il- 
lustrated. The section referred to offers 
great attractions to the tourist and pleasure- 
seeker, while the lover of quiet and solitude 
may find delightful nooks where he may 
rest content. The book is handsomely 
printed on heavy plate paper and is well 
worth the small sum asked for it. See ad- 
vertisement elsewhere in this issue. 


SUPERIOR to vaseline and cucumbers. 
Créme Simon, marvellous for the complexion 
and light cutaneous affections. It whitens, 
perfumes, fortifies the skin. J. Simon, 13 
Rue Grange Batehire, Paris ; Park & Tilford, 
New York; druggists, perfumers, fancy- 
goods store. 


AN ounce of prevention is cheaper than 
any quantity ofcure. Don’t give children 
narcotics or sedatives. They are unneces- 
sary when the infant is properly nourished, 
as it will be if brought up on the Gail Bore 
den Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. 














